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Editorial 


Comment 





The Miscalculated Risk 


HE IMMEDIATE product of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican conversations on the Middle East was 
nothing more than what The New York Times 
captioned as the ‘“Eden-Eisenhower Statement” 
—a no doubt inadvertent comment on who may 
be considered its senior and who its junior auth- 
or. One sentence in that document, a sentence 
no one will presume to doubt, stands out from 
the diplomatic verbiage as a flat statement of 
fact: “The action of the Soviet bloc in regard 
to arms supplies to the Middle East has added 
to the tensions in the area and increased the risk 
of war.” It is the immediate purpose of Britain 
and the United States, in consultation with 
France, “‘to mitigate that risk.” 


In view of the circumstances surrounding 
politics in the Middle East today, we must be 
thankful for even this much “clarity” and 
“frankness.” But certainly there is still much to 
unravel from the tortuous phrases of the declar- 
ation. The authors even avoided a plain state- 
ment of what, concretely, the Soviet action in 
regard to “arms supplies” was, and how it “‘in- 
creased the risk of war.” That is understandable. 
Mr. Eden, the senior author, could not be ex- 
pected to say plainly that the Soviets have upset 
the “arms balance” in the Middle East by giving 
the Arabs an arms advantage over Israel; he had 
only recently been forced to defend his own 
government’s actions in doing precisely the 
same thing. But what remains even more nebu- 
lous are the measures by which the Western 
powers hope to “mitigate that risk.” Yet every 
day that goes by without effective action sees 
that risk growing inexorably greater. This, too, 
was undoubtedly obvious to the statesmen in 
Washington. Still they did nothing to restore 
the balance of arms, or guarantee the threatened 
party against the threat. Their inaction means 
that they deliberately chose to let the risk in- 
crease for the time being—no doubt on the 
basis of well-considered calculations of how 
closely we are approaching still another “brink.” 

It is of the first importance to try to under- 
stand what calculations actuated the American 
and British statesmen in producing their state- 
ment. For when such great powers deliberately 
say and do nothing, and do so with such solemn- 
ity, the calculated effects of their inaction and 
the anticipated interpretations of what they 
failed to say must themselves have been part of 
the plan, and define a kind of policy. 


The first thing that was not done in Washing- 
ton was to grant Israel’s request to purchase 
defensive arms. Until the Washington statement 
appeared, there was an attempt to argue that 
not granting arms did not increase the risk of 
war in the Middle East. Egypt, we were told, 
wanted peace; it was Israel that threatened war. 
This is a falsehood which has become more 
blatantly hypocritical every day since the So- 
viets tipped the scales against Israel five months 
ago. Who can be so simple as to expect the world 
to believe today that, after restraining itself so 
long while the odds continued to pile up against 
it, Israel would be driven by anything but the 
desperate need for self-defense into war? The 
lie of Arab peacefulness and Israeli belligerency 
has gone completely hollow—and, at the same 
time, the “risk of war” mounts continually. 
That the Washington statement found it nec- 
essary to make this point now (whereby the 
canards set afloat by the State Department and 
Foreign Office quarters that Israel threatened 
the peace were implicitly repudiated—but with- 
out the grace of an apology) means one thing: 
not to grant arms to Israel at once is a calculated 
risk of precipitating war in the Middle East 
which the Western powers decided—for the 
time being at least—to continue to take. 

Why? Why this obstinate determination to 
lead us yet again to the brink? For it is surely 
obvious to everyone that if war comes in the 
Middle East, not Israel alone will be threatened. 
The outbreak of war anywhere in the world is 
in itself a defeat for the West, whatever the 
outcome of the war; and none can doubt that it 
has every chance also of being that spark which 
could set off a far greater conflagration. 

The explanations that have been offered in a 
roundabout way are far from convincing. They 
can hardly convince those who put them for- 
ward. It was argued that to give Israel arms 
meant risking an arms race. But not to give 
Israel arms means risking a war and any war in 
the Middle East is itself the defeat of Western 
policy. The only sure way to stop a war in the 
Middle East from breaking out soon, is to re- 
duce the advantage the Arabs now have in arms 
that they are able to use. 

It might or might not be true that the Arabs 
would react to the sale of arms to Israel by pur- 
chasing even more arms from the East. One 
reason why this might not happen is that the 
equipment is of use to Arab armies only if they 
have the men trained to use it. But, of course, 
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the Soviets might be glad to supply not only 
arms but technicians and other personnel. This 
is the other reason given for delaying the sale 
of arms to Israel: that an “arms race” really 
means that the Arabs would “thraw themselves 
into the arms of the Soviets” even more thor- 
oughly than they have done. 

This seems like a danger to be given serious 
consideration by the West even against the 
“risk of war”; but again the explanation is far 
from convincing. There is not only the question 
how close certain Arab countries already are 
to being fully committed to the Soviets, for 
if they can still be retrieved from that embrace, 
it is certainly necessary for the West to do so. 
But when it is not Israel but, let us say, British 
interests that are at stake the West has shown 
far less inclination to appeasement. How great 
was the risk of Mossadegh’s throwing Iran into 
the arms of the East, yet Britain was bold 
enough to take it! The West has not demanded 
that Britain yield gracefully in the dispute over 
oil rights in the Buraimi Oasis area in order that 
Saudi Arabia not be driven into the arms of the 
East. It is clear now to everyone that the Bagh- 
dad Pact had far more to do with Egypt’s sud- 
den turn to Moscow than the long-standing 
Arab-Israel conflict, yet the Eden-Eisenhower 
statement in Washington increased rather than 
mitigated this “provocation.” 

In order to build up the Baghdad Pact, Britain, 
with the tacit consent of the United States, 
repeatedly ran the most serious risks in recent 
months of driving Egypt, Saudi Arabia and 
Yemen, and Syria and Lebanon into the hands 
of the East. There was, first, the effort to force 
the adherence of Jordan to the Pact, with the 
result that Saudi-Arabian money and Egyptian 
plotting brought about the downfall of succes- 
sive pro-British cabinets by popular rioting. 
Then there was the press campaign against 
Saudi Arabia stimulated by the British in Amer- 
ica, and the transparent hints that oil royalties 
might be withheld from Saudi Arabia to bring 
its rulers to heel. If the Arabs were to be ap- 
peased in order to keep them out of Soviet 
clutches, this was surely a curious way to do it. 

The Arab-Israel conflict has evidently been 
viewed by the present British Tory government 
in the past five months strictly in terms of its 
own interest in the Baghdad Pact. One way 
that the West could win Arab favor again and 
build up the Baghdad Pact, it was apparently 
believed, was to force Israel to surrender to 
Arab demands. Mr. Eden’s proposals of terms 
for mediation were intended to convey this to 
the Arabs and were so understood by them. 
That it was seriously meant is obvious from the 
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fact that arms were not granted to Israel, and, 
in spite of the mounting risk of war, the pressure 
against the Jewish State was allowed to mount 
up. Even in Washington, with the brink of war 
approaching more closely every cay, a remini- 


scence of Eden’s proposals was inserted when} 


Israel and the Arab States were told—not, to be 
sure, to “compromise” the positions each had 
taken—but to “reconcile” them. 

But with every day that passes, the gamble 
the West is making seems more and more sense- 
less. Israel has proved to the hilt that, while it 
will not start war, neither will it agree to com- 
mit suicide under pressure. The events in Jordan 
have made even more insubstantial any hope 
that the Arabs associated with the Baghdad 
Pact can hope to dominate the Arab League in 
the near future. And every day brings nearer 
the hour when the forfeit which is at stake in all 
this gamble will have to be paid. 

If the Western powers do not in the very near 
future prevent war in the Middle East in the 
most effective way—by giving arms to Israel 
and making an attack by the Arabs too costly 
to undertake—then they will have to step in very 
soon and stop war in what, even from the West- 
ern viewpoint, is the least effective way: after it 
will have begun and through channels that in- 
volve either admitting the Soviet Union as a 
partner in the adjudication of Middle Eastern 
affairs or facing its full direct opposition. 











LABOR ZIONIST 
TWO-DAY INSTITUTE 


The Committee on Cultural and Community Ac- 
tivities of the Labor Zionist Organization is arrang- 
ing an Institute on the general theme of Labor 
Zionism on the American Jewish scene for Satur- 
day and Sunday, March 17th and 18th. 


The Institute will have four sessions in all. First 
session: subject, Trends in American Jewish Life; 
Abraham G. Duker, speaker; Rabbi Eugene Lipman 
and Dr. Uriah Z. Engelman, discussants. Second 
session: subject, Jewish Education; Louis Ruffman, 
speaker; Daniel Isaacman and Leon Rubinstein, 
discussants. Third session: subject, Social Action; 
Isaac Tobin, speaker; Nora Levine and C. Bezalel 
Sherman, discussants. Final Session: subject, Adult 
Education and Programming; Rabbi Jack J. Cohen, 
speaker; Emanuel Berlatsky and Dave Breslau, 
discussants. 


The first session will be held at the HISTA- 
DRUT HOUSE, 33 East 67th Street; the rest 
at the Theodore Herzl Institute, 250 West 
57th Street. 











For more detailed information communicate with 





the LABOR ZIONIST OFFICE. , 
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For American Jews — A Ghetto of Silence 


A Letter and An Answer 


Epiror, Jewish Frontier: 


I have noted in your issue for November, 
1955, the article by S. Dingol entitled “An 
Interview with Mr. Hopkins.” I shall not take 
issue with Mr. Dingol’s reporting of our inter- 
view, though there are a number of points where 
he quotes me directly when what is said is really 
Mr. Dingol’s incomplete notes of what I really 
said. By and large, the article is accurate. 

I am, however, addressing myself to the edit- 
orial note in which you state “In his letter, Mr. 
Hopkins disavows anti-Semitism, and in the 
very same breath makes a characteristically anti- 
Semitic charge in one of the characteristically 
anti-Semitic manners—the style of innocent in- 
sinuation.” You have also suggested that this 
represents ‘“‘a distinct pattern of thinking” on 
my part. 

Your line of reasoning greatly disturbs me. 
There is no need to recount here my record as a 
liberal editor, a fighter against anti-Semitism, 
and as a friend of the Jewish people. 

What I would like to do, however, is to ask 
you to consider whether you really want to paint 
me as an anti-Semite. If I am an anti-Semite, 
it follows that the distinguished citizens who 
give their names and backing to the American 
Friends of the Middle East must also be anti- 
Semites. Americans have long since repudiated 
classical anti-Semitism and anti-Semites, but 
Americans have not repudiated American 
Friends of the Middle East and that for which 
we stand. Indeed, with each passing week, edit- 
orials, radio comments, and news out of Wash- 
ington indicate the growing strength of our 


point of view. We have almost, if not indeed 
entirely, reached the place where it can be said 
that we now represent the point of view of the 
majority of Americans. You may feel that this 
is an exaggerated claim. Certainly, you will ad- 
mit that we do represent the point of view of 
many millions of Americans. Does American 
Jewry want to place itself in the position of 
saying that every American who disagrees with 
the platform of political Zionism is anti-Semitic? 

An attack on me personally is no proper 
answer to the alarm which I have sounded. What 
is needed is a serious study of the statement 
that I have made, recognizing that I have made 
it honestly. It may be that for anyone intimately 
connected with the situation such a study would 
be quite difficult. I would like to suggest that 
the time has come when Americans of Jewish 
faith might well employ some unbiased experts 
to study this problem. What is at stake is not 
simply the continued high position of Jews in 
American life, it is the whole pattern of Amer- 
can life. 

May I suggest that a good strategy from your 
standpoint would be to back a suggestion I 
have been making to Zionist leaders for many 
years now: namely, that outstanding leaders of 
both Zionism and American Jewry should sit 
down in conference with the leaders of the 
American Friends of the Middle East to discuss 
the far-reaching implications of the impact 
upon the American public of Zionist activity 
over the past years. 


Garland Evans Hopkins 
New York, January 17,1956 


A Reply 


by Marie Syrkin 


T# LETTER from Garland Evans Hopkins, 
Executive Vice President of American 
Friends of the Middle East, raises several funda- 
mental issues. One of these includes an attempt 
to define anti-Semitism. No doubt, Mr. Hopkins 
disavows anti-Semitism in good faith in his 
understanding of the term. I am sure that like 
every decent Christian he was shocked by the 
Nazi program, and that he has little sympathy 
for the lunatic fringe of rabble-rousers in this 
country. Mr. Hopkins writes that he has sounded 


an “alarm.” Since Mr. Hopkins represents a by 
no means unfamiliar viewpoint, all the more 
reason for examining the implications of this 
“alarm.” 

In a letter to The New York Times (October 
31, 1955), Mr. Hopkins wrote as follows in re- 
gard to a press conference he had held: “I sug- 
gested then that the Zionist movement was not 
only doing a disservice to the best interests of 
America by exerting pressures that have brought 
us to the brink of losing the Middle East but also 
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that its activities might result in a major inter- 
community crisis for American Jews. On being 
questioned I defined this crisis as a possible wave 
of anti-Semitism.” 


This warning is a staple of anti-Zionist propa- 
ganda whether emanating from the American 
Friends of the Middle East, Arab spokesmen at 
the United Nations or the American Council 
for Judaism. More than one Jew probably won- 
ders nervously whether the threat might not be 
real. Why then are most Jews less than grateful 
for the counsel, and why do they venture to 
doubt the whole-hearted friendliness of their 
counsellors? 


Anti-Semitism, from its crudest, most violent 
forms to its most genteel expressions, has one 
thing in common: it gives the Jews a special 
status in the community. Such special status 
may have varying results, ranging from exclu- 
sion from a country-club to cremation in a 
gas-chamber. Despite the vast moral differences 
in these manifestations, they spring from a 
single concept—a Jew is a thing apart. He is 
not to be judged as an individual—to be executed 
if he has committed a capital crime, or be black- 
balled from a club if he is socially unacceptable. 


There is a type of advice which stems, some- 
times unconsciously, from a tacit acceptance 
of this special status for Jews in which even 
virtues are suspect. Be careful: if too many Jew- 
ish children get scholarships that will create 
anti-Semitism; if too many top scientists are 
Jews, that will create anti-Semitism. Whether 
Jews prosper as peddlers or excel as poor schol- 
ars, that will create anti-Semitism. Such cautions 
are equally offensive whether they come from 
Jews or non-Jews, and are equally a concession 
to anti-Semitism. It may be true that ignorant 
bigots will react as indicated but the foe of 
bigotry will concentrate his attention on the 
local hoodlum rather than on his victim. 


If a respectable academician defends quotas 
for Jews in medical schools because too great a 
proportion of Jewish candidates pass the written 
tests for admission, he is advocating a type of 
discrimination whose root is anti-Semitism. The 
gentleman in question may raise his hands in 
holy horror if so charged and protest his distaste 
for the admirers of Gerald K. Smith; he may 
even urge that his motives are to prevent anti- 
Semitism among disaffected, unsuccessful com- 
petitors. Nevertheless, the ugly origin of his 
viewpoint cannot be evaded. 
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Wat are the spokesmen of the American 


Friends of the Middle East and similar groups 
doing when they bid Zionists beware lest their 
activities create anti-Semitism in the United 
States? They are declaring that pro-Arab pres- 
sure groups are to enjoy their full constitutional 
rights to express their ideas, to engage in full 
scale propaganda for one side in the Arab-Israel 
conflict, but that American Jews who do not 
share their views are to be mute. A special cate- 
gory of American citizens is to be created— 
Jews who must enter a ghetto of silence where 
they abdicate their rights to weigh the issues 
facing America according to their lights. 


Mr. Hopkins points with pardonable pride to 
the pervasive influence of the American Friends 
of the Middle East. “With each passing week, 
editorials, radio comments, and news out of 
Washington indicate the growing strength of 
our point of view.” No one will presume to 
doubt that this organization has wasted no time, 
money or energy to influence American policy. 
That is its prerogative as a group of Americans 
who have taken a definite stand on a question in 
an important international question. I think 
that stand morally wrong, politically unwise, 
and inimical to the interests of the United States, 
but I do not deny the right of those upholding 
it to propagate their views. For this reason | 
demand an equal right to present my estimate 
of what is good for the Middle East and what 
will best serve America; and I am outraged 
when the bludgeon of anti-Semitism is lifted 
to ensure my silence. 


Pro-Arab propagandists have for years pro- 
claimed that Zionism would cause America to 
“lose the Middle East”—a catastrophe which 
would result in the deplorable results to Amer- 
ican Jewry already mentioned. The logic of the 
hypothesis is particularly disingenuous since it 
assumes a premise which is neither intellectually 
demonstrated nor ethically relevant to the con- 
clusion. 


This coarsest of pressure tactics is an old 
standby. Before the outbreak of World War II, 
Coughlinites and pro-Fascists of every stripe 
would brazenly threaten Jews not to align 
themselves with their fellow-Americans in op- 
posing the Nazi menace because then Jews 
would be held responsible for American involv- 
ment in the war and that, alas, would create 
anti-Semitism. Well, Pearl Harbor was attacked 
and the world, let alone the Middle East, was 
nearly lost but for reasons diametrically opposed 
to those advanced by the pro-Nazis. 
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o-pay American policy in the Middle East is 

under top-level scrutiny. If the American 
Friends of the Middle East choose to argue that 
all that is needed for idyllic peace in that region 
is the abandonment of the international com- 
mitment to the tiny state of Israel, they are 
free to do so, just as other Americans are free 
to view their arguments as false and their tactics 
inflammatory. Mr. Hopkins writes: “You will 
admit that we do represent the point of view of 
many millions of Americans.” Perhaps. And 
there are other millions of Americans who un- 
derstand that tension in the Middle East springs 
from the struggle for spheres of influence be- 
tween East and West, from the clash of con- 
flicting British and American oil interests, from 
dynastic rivalries among the Arab States. Saudi- 
Arabia’s machinations to keep the Middle East 
pot boiling have recently come to light, and 
many students of the Middle East have become 
convinced that Saudi Arabia opposes any settle- 
ment of the Arab-Israel conflict because King 
Saud wants Hashemite Jordan to dissipate its 
energies in border wars. There are millions of 
Americans who consider it a grave error for 
the United States to bolster feudal potentates 
and backward regimes which keep their popula- 
tion illiterate and poverty-stricken, Americans 
who believe that peace in the Middle East can 
only come through the support of democratic 
elements and through the harnessing of all avail- 
able constructive forces for the regeneration of 
that region. They believe that a program of far- 
sighted cooperation is the only hope for the 
Middle East. Throwing Israel to the wolves 
offers the simple charm of the scapegoat tech- 
nique, but this will solve no nrohlem and she 
will not digest easily despite the world’s tough 
stomach. 


I am not concerned here with arguing the 
tights of the Zionist case. I am protesting against 
the attempt to stifle the free expression of opin- 
ion through intimidation. 


Another disingenuous effort to choke off full 
democratic discussion can be seen in the half- 
page advertisement run by the American 
Friends of the Middle East in The New York 
Times of January 28, 1956. Under the intrigu- 
ing head, ‘Take the Middle East out of Domes- 
tic Politics,” the advertisement boils down to a 
cynical demand that the American government 
tefuse defensive arms to Israel. It concludes 
with an “appeal to every American citizen 
tegardless of race or religion to put the interests 
of the United States and peace above all other 
considerations.” In other words, anyone who 
thinks that peace and the United States will best 
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be served by checkmating the flow of Soviet 
arms to Egypt and by refusing to appease Arab 
fire-eaters is a bad American. That crack about 
“race and religion” is unsavory and symptom- 
atic. Well, such Americans as Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Harry Truman have just urged that Israel 
be given the means to defend herself. I venture 
to say that their devotion to America is as pure 
as that of Dorothy Thompson, or of Elmer 
Berger, or of other friends of the Middle East. 
And their “race and religion” are surely above 
suspicion. 


Mr. Hopkins writes: “What is at stake is not 
simply the continued high position of Jews in 
American life; it is the whole pattern of Amer- 
ican life.” I quite agree with him. The pattern 
of American life rejects the intrusion of ques- 
tions of race or religion into discussions of 
national policy, and it places upon its citizens 
the responsibility for full and serious considera- 
tions of every issue before the American people. 
No one truly concerned for this pattern should 
counsel: “Beware lest the mad dogs howl.” 
Rather, no matter what differences of opinion 
may exist, he should oppose the cavitulation of 
any American before a brutal threat. And should 
the need arise the token of his good faith would 
be that he helped muzzle the rabid, not their 
victims, 


Only a Limited Number Left! 
The Biography of Golda Myerson 


WAY OF VALOR 


by MARIE SYRKIN 
A Study of a Period and a Personality 


312 pp. — $3.75 


Order at once from 


SHARON BOOKS 
45 East 17th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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Poujade— The Enigma of Europe 


by Z. 


7 THE OUTSIDER, Poujade’s victory in the 

recent French elections might seem to have 
been a mere fluke. Study of the situation shows, 
however, that this was no chance occurrence, 
no “mystery,” but a natural result of the general 
political unrest in Europe today. 


In France, a series of circumstances extending 
over a period of years, has produced the present 
wave of reaction: the country’s collapse during 
the war; the rise of Nazi collaborators who are 
still making their influence felt; loss of national 
prestige during the post-war years; misguided 
policies followed in North Africa at a time when 
colonialism was waning; the natural growth 
of the population with concomitant housing 
and labor problems; the reconversion of wartime 
industries to peacetime requirements; and, fin- 
ally, the growth of Communism which has in its 
grip a quarter, if not more, of the French popu- 
lation. 


It is interesting to trace the events which 
sparked the birth of the Poujade movement 
with its battle-cry against taxation. In any 
other country, very likely, such a movement 
would have been quashed in infancy and its 
leaders thrown into jail as subversives. Certainly 
there could never be any question of granting 
legal status to a party espousing so disruptive a 
platform, nor could its participation in national 
elections be conceivable. 


But conditions in France, just before the last 
elections, were unique. Dissatisfaction with the 
taxation system had long been festering among 
the masses, possibly because it is essentially in- 
equitable—placing a disproportionately heavy 
burden on the “little man” as compared with 
the taxes imposed on the relatively small group 
of wealthy capitalists. The fiery-tempered young 
militant, Pierre Poujade, arose at an opportune 
moment to voice the discontent of the French 
masses. Even before his advent there had been 
innumerable clashes with tax-collectors which 
had, however, never extended beyond the realm 
of local jurisdiction. The Government was 
forced to adopt an attitude of patient tolerance 
towards these outbreaks for the simple reason 
that many of its own leading statesmen strongly 
advocated tax reforms. The growing unrest 
among small businessmen and laborers dictated 
immediate action but the instability of each 
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successive administration made this impossible, 
Pierre Poujade, at the strategic moment, struck 
a spark that flared up beyond all expectations. 


France was in the throes of an internal up- 
heaval when Poujade first began his movement, 
Not only was its colonial might being jeopard- 
ized but unrest at home had in it the seeds of 
civil war. The tense situation in Morocco, Alge- 
ria and Tunisia demanded expenditures of war- 
time proportions, further postponing any action 
on tax reform. The country itself was sharply 
split between the policies of compromise and 
militancy in colonial matters. Political nerves 
were so taut that any internal counter-tension 
at this time would have been welcome, as long 
as it served to distract attention from France’s 
chaotic affairs in North Africa. Poujade’s move- 
ment furnished the needed distraction. 

Poujade’s victory (52 Deputies—if none is 
dropped on purely technical counts—and the 
various reactionaries who came in on_ other 
tickets but are potential supporters of Poujad- 
ism) was to have been expected in view of the 
many fringe groups in France who have only 
been marking time until the proper “leader” 
arises. To mention only a few. 

1) The large Petain following—Nazi fol- 
lowers and Vichy collaborators—who have kept 
aloof from any political group in particular, 
biding their time until the proper “patriotic” 
movement came along. 

2) The smaller group of ex-Communists who 
had collaborated with the Nazis until June 22, 
1941 (when Hitler attacked the USSR) and 
were not agile enough to make the necessary 
about-face in time, and the followers of the 
defecting Communist Doriot (killed in battle) 
who remained faithful to Hitler to the end. 
(Incidentally, Poujade’s father was an active 
member of the Doriot party.) Both of these 
groups had become post-war jetsam, unable to 
work their way back into the Communist fold. 
Their only recourse was to join forces with some 
movement of “malcontents.” Here, apparently, 
lies the explanation for the first secret contacts 
between Poujade and the French Communist 
movement. 

3) That fringe of society which is generally 
disgruntled with its government and blindly 
follows any new opposition movement. To this 
number must be added the many serious men 
and women in France who are disturbed by the 
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political chaos prevailing in their government. 
It is no secret that millions of them have found 
their faith in democracy shaken. This faith was 
further disrupted by France’s loss of prestige in 
internal and world affairs and the indignities 
it has suffered on the colonial front. These ele- 
ments have also been waiting for some sounding- 
board for their grievances. 


4) The direct victims of unjust taxation. 


5) A number of conservative De Gaullists 
who have abandoned hope that their idol of the 
Resistance would also remain a post-war hero 
and help stabilize the government. 


6) A group of secret Communists who have 
come to a dead-end under their own party-ban- 
ner and have been exploiting all manner of 
programless, non-Communist outbreaks in order 
to swell their ranks. 


7) Fanatic chauvinists who have for years 
been fighting against the admission into the 
country of “aliens” and stateless refugees. The 
severe housing and labor shortages after the 
war has aggravated the situation and Poujade’s 
slogans against “foreigners” and for the pro- 
tection of “Frenchmen of three generations’ 
standing” sounded like a clarion-call to their 
ears. 


In view of all these internal rifts and party- 
splinters it should have been obvious that a 
dynamic and militant movement like Poujade’s 
was bound to attract followers—particularly 
when the very programlessness of the movement 
gave all of these malcontents cause to believe 
that eventually they would be able to mold it to 
their own desires. 


[NSOFAR As IT Is POSSIBLE for a young man who 

is now only thirty-four years old to have had 
a war record, Poujade gained some small glory 
during the Resistance. By now, it is difficult to 
separate fact from legend but, at any rate, his 
activities were sufficient to have endowed him 
with glamor as a hero in his own village. Another 
thing in his favor was the fact that until two 
years ago he had never been involved in politics 
nor had even belonged to any party—an inesti- 
mable virtue and proof of his sincere and “pure” 
motives to his following. His meager intellectual 
powers also recommended him to the various 
groups which hope to use his movement as a 
screen for their own activities. In the young, 
hysterical demagogue, totally unschooled in 
politics, each group sees a tool which may later 
be discarded or manipulated at will. In this, 
history is repeating the grim joke of the un- 
known Austrian house-painter whom strong 
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and respected groups in Germany built up, con- 
fident that here was a puppet who would later 
dance to their tune. 


The initial local success achieved by his anti- 
taxation campaign awakened Poujade to his 
own worth. He let it be known that he was 
“available.” He admits that the Communists 
were the first to approach him and that they 
tried to use him as a disruptive force. But since 
by then he had discovered how to stir up the 
masses, he decided to exploit his newly acquired 
knowledge for his own purposes. 


It must be admitted that Poujade learned his 
lesson well. Thus, though he makes no secret of 
the anti-Semitism of his movement and of his 
own anti-Jewish feelings, it did not stop him 
from writing to various rabbis and complaining 
that he was being unjustly maligned. He even 
managed by the time of the elections to attract 
a fairly large number of Jews to his party. In 
Alsace-Lorraine the Poujade movement was 
headed by a Jew named Friedmann. The fact 
that 7,000 Jews (including the above-mentioned 
Friedmann) recently left the Poujade party 
indicates that his original influence even on 
Jewish businessmen was not inconsiderable. This 
too, as well as numerous other instances, invites 
comparison with the early Hitler era when Jew- 
ish “leaders” of the type of Neumann or even 
Karetsky, were temporarily involved in the Nazi 
movement. 


According to all indications, when Poujade 
first launched his anti-taxation slogans he did 
so as the pawn of a movement with a distinct 
“Party” line. To this day, his relations with the 
Communists are somewhat nebulous. He per- 
mitted himself to be maneuvered by that cam- 
ouflaged group into position as spokesman for 
the anti-taxationists. At that time, he recruited 
his followers from all circles, even Jewish. Only 
when the time came to proclaim a separate party 
and his own ambition drove him to build up his 
own prestige, did he begin to think of a concrete 
“program.” But first he needed a party. The 
program would follow. 


Slowly, Poujade’s program began to emerge— 
quite obviously with the help of outside groups: 
a clearly defined anti-Semitic line; glorification 
of the old and new forms of Fascism; strength- 
ening of the French empire by means of a “rigid” 
policy in Algeria and Morocco and, at home, 
through the protection of rights for the 
“Frenchmen of three generations.” Poujade was 
confident that the groups which had given him 
his initial boost would now help him to develop 
his program. This confidence was in no wise 
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weakened by his realization that no originality 
was required of him, that he could quite boldly 
imitate former models. 


From the blind obedience Poujade demands of 
the deputies he has placed in the Assembly— 
however counter this may be to parliamentary 
procedure in a democracy where the elected 
deputy owes allegiance only to the sovereign will 
of the people—it may be seen whom the young 
demagogue has used as his model. The question 
remains: will Poujade’s movement collapse? 
Or will it gradually lose its amateurish casual 
air and tighten into a strong faction? Finally, 
to which extreme will its leader lean—right or 
left? 


Anything is possible, now while Poujade’s 
party is still in a “fluid” state. Many conflicting 
forces are working internally within his own 
group—from camouflaged Communists and 
Doriotists to former Nazis. Which of them will 
succeed in seizing power behind the scenes? 
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Nothing, however, can gloss over the fact 
that the rise of the Poujade faction is a sever 
indictment against French democracy and speaks 
little for the foresight of ex-Premier Faure; 
regime which so impulsively dispersed the As. 
sembly and demanded new elections. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST Poujade’s movement ha 

not yet begun. During the period between 
both World Wars, as well as in recent years, 
various embryonic Fascist movements have been 
smothered in France. Poujade’s difficulties are 
cut out for him. It now remains to be seen how 
the country itself will react and to what lengths 
Poujadism will be permitted to go. 

The day after Poujade’s victory an accident 
occurred; the upper levels of the Eiffel Tower— 
for many years the beacon of French freedom 
—mysteriously burst into flames. Though the 
flames were quickly controlled, the fire left in- 
delible scars. Are we to take this as a warning 
that France’s tower of freedom is burning? 


Facing Arab Belligerency 


by Abba Eban 


DISCUSSION confined to the framework of 

the December 11th engagement creates 
inherent difficulties for the understanding of 
Israel’s position, and indeed most representatives 
have dealt with the broader theme, into which 
I shall briefly follow them. To maintain any 
semblance of peaceful life, those responsible for 
Israel’s national defense are called upon daily 
to face tragic choices and complex dilemmas. 
On the one hand we must be faithful to a para- 
mount duty for which Governments are insti- 
tuted—to protect the life of citizens from vio- 
lent assault and to conserve the nation’s integ- 
rity against lawless challenge. On the other 
hand, the impulse to merit the comprehension 
of world opinion is felt with special force by a 
people such as ours, with its long universal 
tradition and its broad network of sympathies 
and friendships reaching into the hearts of mul- 
titudes throughout the world. 


Nations which enjoy a normal security posi- 
tion have no difficulty in reconciling these two 
objectives. They pursue their daily life in peace, 
without constant need to face decisions liable 
to have an international impact. No such ease 
has ever fallen to Israel’s lot. While much has 


* This address by the Permanent Representative of 
Israel to the United Nations was delivered before the 
Security Council on January 17, 1956. 


been said here about Israel’s responsibilities to 
the United Nations, it is a somber fact that 
since 1948 any Arab State which has ever tried 
to kill Israelis, to plunder Israel property, to 
blockade Israel’s ports, has never regarded itself 
as confronting any serious international deter- 
rent. The United Nations has not been able to 
offer Israel the minimal daily security enjoyed 
by every other one of its seventy-six members 
in nearly every single sector of their national 
lives. Surrounded by hostile armies on all its 
land frontiers; besieged by savage and relentless 
hostility; subjected to penetrations, raids and 
assaults by day and by night; suffering constant 
toll of life and limb amongst its peaceful citi- 
zenry; bombarded by threats of neighboring 
Governments to encompass its extinction by 
armed force; overshadowed by a new menace of 
irresponsible rearmament; denied the most ele- 
mentary forms of tranquility prescribed by the 
existing international agreements; embattled, 
blockaded, besieged, Israel alone among the 
nations faces the battle for its security anew 
with every rising dawn and with every approach- 
ing nightfall. In a country of small area and 
intricate configuration, the proximity of enemy 
guns is a constant'and haunting theme. If a man 
went through life with a loaded pistol constant- 
ly pointed at his family’s throat, and sometimes 
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going off, for how long would he resist the 
opportunity to push it away? 


The tensions of this hostility challenge us in 
every region at every time. Nowhere in Israel 
can a man live and work beyond the close range 
of enemy fire. 


These fears and provocations hover over us 
everywhere. But they fall upon us with special 
intensity in the frontier areas, where develop- 
ment projects vital to the nation‘s destiny can 
be interrupted or paralyzed by our adversaries 
from a position of dominating geographical ad- 
vantage. Here every activity of farmers or fish- 
ermen is a test of physical and moral courage. 
The Government of Israel cannot betray the 
valor of its frontier population by indifference 
to the acute perils which they confront. 


The Arab Governments, by deliberate policy, 
ensure that this suspense shall never be relaxed. 
When, as happens so often, the threat becomes 
reality, when the menace of neighboring guns 
gives way to active fire, then there arise the 
fateful choices which Israel, unlike any other 
government, is compelled to face. Either peace- 
ful life must be abandoned in the threatened 
area, and Israel’s jurisdiction be compromised 
or renounced; or else a path must be cleared for 
peaceful enterprise and a breathing space won 
from murderous assault. This was the choice on 
Lake Tiberias: to give up the Lake as a domain 
of sovereign Israeli enterprise, or to resist the 
aggressive threat which Syria openly and frank- 
ly maintains. These are not easy choices. Either 
life and property must be left in peril, territorial 
jurisdiction and maritime rights surrendered; or 
else action must be taken which, in its uncon- 
trollable evolution, brings us to this table. On 
innumerable occasions—far more frequent than 
the Security Council can ever know—the active 
defense of Israeli life and territory has been 
compromised in deference to international con- 
siderations. We know that Israel is most popular 
when it does not hit back, and world opinion is 
profoundly important to us. So on these occa- 
sions we bury our dead, tend our wounded, 
clench our teeth in suppressed resentment and 
hope that this very moderation will deter a repe- 
tition of the offense. But sometimes the right 
and duty of self-preservation, the need to avoid 
expanding encroachments, the sentiment that 
if rightful claims are not defended they will be 
forever lost, prevail in the final and reluctant 
decision. 


Arab Governments should have better things 
to do than to face us with these choices. The 
Arab world, with its nine sovereign States, eight 
of them now Members of the United Nations, 
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with its vast resources, its huge tranquil hinter- 
land utterly remote from frontier tensions, still 
makes it the central objective of its policy to 
ensure that the people of Israel shall not have 
a month or a week of peace without some vio- 
lent assault upon their life and territory. 


This dilemma confronts us in many border 
areas; it confronts us in the Suez Canal, at B’not 
Ya’acov, in the Gulf of Aquaba, and on Lake 
Tiberias: to abandon rights in deference to the 
threat of Arab guns, or to challenge the guns 
in order that peaceful life and development 
might go forward. 


Some members of the Security Council have 
referred to an apparent disproportion between 
the effects of the Israeli response and the dimen- 
sions of the single incident immediately preced- 
ing it. This, however, is not the true or the valid 
comparison. The dimensions of Israel’s occasion- 
al reactions are more than matched by the ac- 
cumulated effect of repeated incidents, of a 
constant state of tension, of hostility and of 
aggression. 

When the Armistice Agreements were signed, 
we had reason to expect a different course. Those 
Agreements, it is true, did not seem to offer a 
genuinely affirmative relationship between Israel 
and its neighbors. But even at their most modest 
evaluation, they did seem to portend a minimal 
tranquillity, in which we would at least leave 
each other alone. It is Israel’s absolute right 
under these Agreements that on every inch of 
territory and water on the Israel side of the 
Armistice border, any Israeli citizen may peace- 
fully till every inch of Israeli soil and navigate 
every meter of Israeli waters. This is our irre- 
ducible right. We cannot make do with less than 
this. To this minimal duty the Arab Govern- 
ments are solemnly committed both by their 
Charter obligations and by their signature of the 
Armistice Agreements. 


How tragically remote from this duty of pas- 
sive tranquillity is the policy pursued by Arab 
Governments up to this day. All the Arab 
States, including Syria, have followed their sus- 
tained aggression against Israel seven years ago 
by the maintenance of active hostility up to the 
present time. These acts of hostility have taken 
the form of military assaults and encroachments; 
maritime blockades and interceptions; comman- 
do raids, sabotage, espionage, destruction of life 
and property; illegal invocation and practice of 
a “state of war” and constant threats against 
Israel’s independence and territorial integrity. 


On this question of threats against Israel’s 
very existence, the Council will have read how 
only yesterday the Egyptian dictator, in pro- 
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claiming to the world the blueprint of his des- 
potism, summoned the Arab world frankly and 
explicitly to Israel’s destruction. What does he 
think that he is talking about? Can he possibly 
imagine that these words are not read in Israel, 
or can he conceive that we draw no conclusions 
from such insolent menace? This then is the 
problem of Israel embattled by violence and 
threat. 


The representatives of the United Kingdom 
and Peru have appropriately called attention to 
the problem of “‘belligerency.” This word ‘“‘bel- 
ligerency” is the key to the understanding of 
the whole Middle Eastern problem. It has a pro- 
found meaning far beyond the specific context 
of maritime freedom in which it was first auth- 
oritatively discussed four years ago. Belligerency 
in every form by land and sea and on inland 
waters, belligerency in threat and belligerency 
in action is the doctrine and practice of Arab 
Governments along the whole range of their 
relations with Israel. 


It is the unilateral claim of these Govern- 
ments that they have some peculiar right to 
deny peace in any area of Israeli land or water 
which they can dominate by fire or control by 
interception. The historic resolution of the 
Security Council against belligerency and the 
theory of a “state of war” deprive this claim of 
any legal basis. 


But while they invoke the Security Council 
on their own behalf, these Governments treat 
the central doctrine of the Security Council 
against belligerency with contempt and hold its 
basic resolution up to ridicule. Even today while 
declaiming eloquently, or at least loudly, against 
the violation of Security Council resolutions, 
Mr. Shukairy [Permanent Representative of 
Syria to the United Nations] invited us to 
regard him as the custodian of orthodoxy in this 
respect. But he represents a Government which 
four times refused to lay down its arms in 
response to cease-fire resolutions of the Security 
Council, which invaded a neighbor with the 
object of extinguishing its independence, which 
carried out that invasion against the behest of 
the Security Council, which with five other 
Governments was determined to have acted in 
such a manner as to have created a threat to 
international peace and security within the 
meaning of Article 39 of the Charter, and which 
to this day openly avows and maintains with 
others a belligerency which the Council resolu- 
tion specifically prohibits. 

Having spoken of the Security Council ver- 


dict on belligerency, I must say that it is impos- 
sible to imagine how anything less could have 
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been done in support of a Security Council reso- 
lution than what has been done by the Council 
and the Powers to vindicate the 1951 decision, 
both in its specific maritime context and as 4 
general judgment on inter-State relations in the 
Middle East. A practice has grown up of accept- 
ing Arab belligerency in all its forms with in- 
dulgence and of insisting only that Israel should 
never hit back. It is our apprehension that more 
influence is used to prevent Israel’s reactions than 
is exercised to prevent the provocations which 
give rise to them. 


AS 4 RESULT OF ACTS OF AGGRESSION organized 

and executed on the responsibility of Arab 
Governments, Israeli men, women and children 
have been killed and maimed in the following 
numbers: 1951—137; 1952—147; 1953—162; 
1954—180; 1955—258. The Council will note 
the progressively mounting aggregate. 


During the same period the material damage 
done to Israel by the illegitimate blockade of the 
Suez Canal and by acts of theft, robbery, sabo- 
tage and destruction on our borders runs into 
enormous sums. This fantastic burden of death 
and havoc has fallen predominantly upon our 
civilian population. The areas, towns and vil- 
lages on which this anguish has been inflicted 
extend from Dan to Beersheba and southwards 
towards the Red Sea. No community has been 
spared the close impact of this grief. The Arab 
countries, on the other hand, are in no such 
situation. Behind their frontiers with Israel, 
which are just as peaceful or turbulent as their 
Governments wish them to be, there stretch 
vast hinterlands of territory and population 
which are utterly remote from the suspense and 
tension of frontier Kkfe. But whenever murder- 
ous violence strikes anywhere in Israel, every 
single citizen feels the icy wind of his own 
vulnerability. 


In the broad perspective of history men may 
well determine that Israel in its first embattled 
decade faced and survived these hazards if not 
with perfect judgment, then at least with no 
greater fallibility than attends all human deci- 
sion. One thing is quite certain: there exists no 
government in the world which would passively 
accept the murder of its citizens, the terroriza- 
tion of its countryside, the destruction of its 
property, the blockade of its ports, the penetra- 
tion of its territory, and the paralysis of its peace- 
ful enterprise on land and water by the threat 
or use of force. No government in the United 
Nations or outside it is subjected to murderous 
hostility in any way resembling the aggression 
which Arab States maintain against Israel. Since 
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no other government shares our problem, it is 
perhaps not surprising that other governments 
have not always been able to identify themselves 
with our solutions. It requires an unusual meas- 
ure of imagination and humility for anyone else 
to determine how he would have acted in our 
place. Nobody else is in our place. We therefor 
have no complaint against those who, sometimes 
from the refuge of an enviable security, have 
poured a strong vocabulary of criticism upon 
their smallest and most vulnerable colleague in 
the United Nations. 


ET I CONFESS that in the numerous discussions 

held in this Council we have felt entitled to 
a greater volume of comprehension than we 
have received. After all, some governments in 
their various international capacities have faced 
security problems similar in kind, although not 
in degree, to those which confront us. They have 
not always found better solutions than we. 
Some, not satisfied with their criticism of this 
specific incident, have exhorted us as a matter 
of total dogma to eliminate military deterrence 
from amongst the instruments of our security. 
But it is not clear that they have been able to 
eliminate it from their own concept of interna- 
tional security elsewhere in the world. Some- 
times a government which but lately experi- 
enced turbulence on all its frontiers forgets its 
recent ordeal in order to launch an uncritical 
attack upon Israel, which is not yet liberated 
from a far graver encirclement. 


Those who have sponsored one-sided resolu- 
tions and statements will not be surprised if 
their words have a lesser impact by reason of 
these considerations. Those who have seen fit to 
compare a small people, and this people in par- 
ticular, fighting for its survival in arduous 
conditions, with the monstrous tyranny which 
oppressed the weak and defenseless during the 
Nazi decade will, on cooler reflection, fervently 
wish those things, at least, had been left unsaid. 


The position is really far less simple than the 
speeches and resolutions of this debate would 
imply. Our situation is perhaps too unimagin- 
able for us to expect others to imagine it. All 
the more is our appreciation due to such under- 
tones of comprehension and friendly counsel 
which have emerged in some of the speeches 
heard around this table. Those who have tem- 
pered their criticism by words of understanding 
for Israel’s situation will know to whom I refer. 
Here I seek only to establish one cardinal fact 
about the unanimity with which we have been 
faced. If our decisions are unusual, it is because 
our dilemma is unique. 
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The best answer would obviously be that 
those who sincerely criticize our judgment, and 
we who alone bear the burden of the dilemma, 
should draw closer together in an effort of 
mutual understanding. The more world opinion 
shows an active understanding of our legitimate 
grievances, the more will Israel be in a position 
to measure the weight of world opinion in the 
balance of its own calculations. 

The policy of the Israel Government is to 
refrain from any acts of force so long as its 
territory and population are not assaulted by 
force. The discussion on the justifications of 
Israel’s response to provocation can best be 
ended by bringing the provocations themselves 
to an end; by abandoning belligerency; by hon- 
oring the agreements under which the Arab 
Governments are pledged to ensure that not a 
single human being shall suffer harm on a single 
inch of Israel soil through violent action from 
across the armistice line... . 

The Galilee incident well illustrates the gener- 
al themes themselves which I have here discussed. 
Few members of the Security Council at its first 
meeting could have had such a clear picture of 
Syrian provocation as that which later emerged. 
Let me summarize what has been established on 
this subject. 

First: Under the terms of the General Armis- 
tice Agreement between Israel and Syria, the 
whole of Lake Tiberias and the narrow strip on 
its north-eastern shore are Israeli territory. 

Second: It has been established that Syria in- 
stalled gun positions, partly in Israeli territory 
itself, dominating this Israeli lake for the pur- 
pose of exercising Syrian control over a surface 
of Israeli territory. 

Third: It has been established that these Syr- 
ian positions operate to this day under instruc- 
tions to deny to Israel, and to arrogate to Syria, 
the control of a sector of Israeli territory, namely 
a belt of 250 meters on the surface of Lake 
Tiberias. 

Fourth: It has been established that the clash 
on Lake Tiberias on 11 December followed a 
Syrian action on 10 December in opening fire 
on Israeli territory. 

Fifth: The Chief of Staff has reported that 
these orders under which Syrian forces operate, 
and their execution on 10 December, are con- 
traventions of the General Armistice Agree- 
ment. 

Mr. Shukairy has told us that these orders, in 
which he takes such pride, are in accordance 
with the General Armistice Agreement. General 
Burns has reported to the Council that they are 
not in accordance with the General Armistice 
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Agreement. It is for the Council to decide on 
whose judgment to rely. Syria has told us that it 
has not interfered with any legal Israeli activity 
on Lake Tiberias. The reports in the documents 
before the Council show that Syria has unilater- 
ally established 250 meters as Syrian territorial 
waters and has given precise instructions to its 
forces as to the conditions in which Israeli ves- 
sels shall or shall not operate upon the Israeli 
lake, shall or shall not land upon the Israeli shore. 


What a monstrous distortion it is of facts and 
of international judgments to say that no prob- 
lem of interference exists, when the interference 
is persistent, deliberate, provocative and violent, 
and—above everything else—when we are told 
that it will continue. 


In order that the Security Council may un- 
derstand clearly what kind of standards belong 
to the advocacy which we have just heard, let 
me give this illustration: 


Mr. Shukairy has told the Council that he has 
General Burns’ authority for stating that there 
are 568 Israeli violations of the Syrian Armistice 
Agreement outstanding. To that statement he 
has committed his name and his honor. What do 
we find when we compare the statement with 
General Burns’ report? This is what General 
Burns says: Of the 568 Syrian complaints still 
outstanding on the agenda of the Mixed Armis- 
tice Commission—and what does the Security 
Council make of this confusion between unilat- 
eral Syrian complaints and what Mr. Shukairy 
called and implied to be established Israeli viola- 
tions?—about a half concerns fictitious over- 
flights by Israeli planes, Syrian complaints 
which have apparently been submitted by Syria 
with the object of balancing the 401 Israeli 
complaints lodged with the Mixed Armistice 
Commission. That is an illustration of a stand- 
ard followed in many parts of Mr. Shukairy’s 
address. 


For the moment, let me say only that it is 
clear that the Galilee incident of December 11 
follows a pattern invariably present in all other 
conflicts in the past. There has never been a 
single military action by.!srael which did not 
follow an act of illicit force by an Arab State 
against Israel. 


The draft resolution proposed by France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States contain- 
ed, in its original version, a minimal recognition 
of Syrian violations. This recognition is, unfor- 
tunately, gratuitously obscured by the new pro- 
posal introduced this morning—a proposal 
which surrounds illegal Syrian interference with 
a most unhappy impression of impunity. More- 
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over, the draft resolution, even in its unamended 
form, left the immediate source of this conflict 
intact. On December 30, General Burns report- 
ed that Syrian garrisons on the eastern shore of 
the Lake were still operating under orders to 
fire on Israeli vessels under conditions unilater- 
ally determined by Syria. So far as I know, that 
is still the position. Today, on January 17, 1956, 
while the Security Council approaches the con- 
clusion of its debate, Syrian outposts on Lake 
Tiberias are under instructions from their Gov- 
ernment to contravene the Armistice Agree- 
ment by opening fire on Israeli boats approach- 
ing within 250 meters of the Israeli shore. May I 
inquire, through the President, whether the 
representative of Syria, or of any other State, 
or the Secretary-General has information to the 
effect that these orders which violate the Armis- 
tice Agreement have been rescinded or set aside 
since General Burns reported their existence on 
December 30, 1955? I received a completely 
contrary impression from the Syrian address. 
The matter is all the graver when we recall that 
the Syrian representative has this morning reit- 
erated these illegal orders and declared that his 
Government accepts responsibility for them. 
These are grave words: the Syrian Government 
accepts responsibility for a system of regulated 
interference with movements on Lake Tiberias 
which have been certified as violations of the 
Armistice Agreement. The Security Council 
can hardly wish to deal with past violations and 
to disperse, leaving an existing violation intact. 


In his report to the Security Council, General 
Burns discusses measures on which he will at- 
tempt to secure the agreement of the parties 
with a view to the relaxation of tension in the 
Lake Tiberias region. My Government will co- 
operate fully in a frank and constructive dis- 
cussion of these proposals. We share, in particu- 
lar, General Burns’ view that an exchange of 
prisoners would do much to relieve tension be- 
tween the two countries, and that this relaxation 
might well have its reflection on the frontier 
where the two countries meet. The Government 
of Israel is prepared immediately to carry out an 
exchange between Israelis detained by Syria and 
Syrians detained by Israel. Similarly, Israel reit- 
erated its willingness to conclude an agreement 
authorizing individuals residing in Syria to 
apply to it for fishing permits in Lake Tiberias. 


On this point, I should like to stress that Syria 
has no established right to fish in Lake Tiberias, 
where Israeli jurisdiction under the terms of the 
Armistice Agreement is absolute and unreserved. 
We have not automatically inherited the obliga- 
tions or contracts of the Mandatory Power. 
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Israel may decide to agree or not to agree to 
concede these rights to the use of the waters of 
Lake Tiberias to Syrians on the other side. We 
should like to find an agreement on arranging 
for conceding those rights, in order to restore 
a traditional practice and, perhaps, to remove 
one of the many sources of tension in this region. 


] SHOULD Now LIKE TO COMMENT frankly on 

another proposal—the proposal that Israeli 
police vessels should abstain, under a gentlemen’s 
agreement, from patrolling a certain area of the 
Lake. In order to clarify the history of this 
problem, I should like to point out that at no 
time has the Israeli Government ever entered into 
such an agreement. The problem arose in 1951 
and again in 1953. On each occasion it was made 
clear by the Israeli delegates to the Mixed Arm- 
istice Commission that Israeli fishermen would 
fish and Israeli police boats would patrol where- 
ever it was necessary that they should fish and 
patrol in this entirely Israeli Lake, bordered 
wholly by Israeli territory. 

The Syrian representative has made reference 
to a communication from the Chairman of the 
Mixed Armistice Commission. He has, however, 
not followed that discussion through its subse- 
quent stages of evolution. At the Mixed Armis- 
tice Commission’s meeting on December 27, 
1951, in a discussion of an incident on Decem- 
ber 16 when the Syrian army post at Koursi had 
fired on an Israeli fishing boat, killing two peo- 
ple, Colonel Taxis’ letter was read by the Syrian 
delegate. The Israeli delegate reacted as follows: 

“The Israeli delegation did not make any 
agreement, nor did it agree that Israelis should 
be restricted in fishing. The Israeli delegation 
informed the Chairman that the intention (at 
present) is, because of the season, to work at 
250 meters from the shore. Later, this distance 
might be changed, depending on the season.” 
The Israeli delegate further clarified the posi- 

tion as follows: 

“In reply to the Syrian declaration as re- 
gards the so-called agreement, we must again 
point out that all that actually happened was 
that we requested the Chairman to inform 
the Syrian delegation that fishing operations 
would be carried out. It must be quite clear 
that neither now nor at any time did we have 
the intention of asking anyone’s permission 
to carry out work in our own territory; our 
only consideration in giving the above in- 
formation was to prevent Syrian forces from 
worrying about the proximity of boats close 
to their outposts. We cannot possibly permit 
Syrian interference with our internal affairs. 
Come what may, Israeli fishermen will con- 
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tinue to work in Lake ‘Tiberias, and, their 

place of work will be conditioned by the 

whereabouts of the fish and nothing else.” 

The Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission confirmed Israel’s view that his August 
15 letter was for information only. He stated 
that: 

“Prior to sending my letter of 15 August. ., 

I was approached by the Israeli delegate . . 
and given to understand that Israel intended 
to conduct the fishing operations along the 
northern and eastern shores of Lake Tiberias. 
The Israeli delegation asked me to take the 
matter up with the Syrian delegation, in order 
to obviate, in so far as practicable, the occur- 
rence of any incident. The Israeli delegation 
further expressed to me the belief that fishing 
operations not closer than approximately 250 
meters from the shore line would meet the 
needs of the Israeli fishermen at that time and 
agreed that I ask for assurances from the Syr- 
ian delegation of no interference with Israeli 
fishing boats on Lake Tiberias.” 

The position, then, is clear. As a matter of 
law, Israeli fishing boats, accompanied by patrol 
boats of the kind authorized by the Chief of 
Staff can approach within 250 meters, or 2,000 
meters, or 2 meters, of the shore. It is one thing 
to give information about the intention to come 
close to the shore; it is another thing to have 
that helpful information interpreted as a renun- 
ciation of rights. I fear that the fact that the 
Syrian representative has today given that inter- 
pretation to what was a helpful act of informa- 
tion will encourage my Government to tighten 
its vigilance, in its reaction to these proposals. 

It is, frankly, difficult for us to envisage that, 
because Syria illegally challenges Israeli jurisdic- 
tion by armed force, we should effectively aban- 
don that jurisdiction. Is it not better that Syria 
should abandon the threat? If it is felt that con- 
flicts arise through the proximity of Syrian guns 
to Israeli fishermen, would it not be morally and 
practically more effective for Syrian guns to 
remove themselves from the fishermen, rather 
than for the fishermen to remove themselves 
from the guns? ; 


T IS DISCONCERTING to find that, whenever an 
Arab gun threatens a peaceful Israeli activity, 

it is suggested that the guns must prevail and the 
peaceful activity must cease. The application of 
this practice, even temporarily, to the interna- 
tional waterways leading to Israeli ports has 
never been condoned by Israel or by the Secur- 
ity Council. Here, then, we have a position on 
Lake ‘Tiberias where someone pushes a gun 
through your front window, and it is suggested 
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that, by gentlemen’s agreement, you should 
avoid using the room. I ask in all sincerity: 
Would it not be more gentlemanly for the gun 
to remove itself? After all, the Syrian positions, 
installed provocatively on the very brink of the 
frontier facing Israel, have no useful or con- 
structive mission to fulfil. Their only purpose 
is to provoke such incidents as those which the 
Security Council is now discussing. It is true 
that the Syrians do have a formal right to push 
their guns right up to within a single centimeter 
of the frontier, so long as they remain on their 
side and do not install themselves on the Israeli 
side, as they are declared by General Burns to 
have done on December 10. But what we are 
here discussing, as I understand it, is an idea for 
the voluntary abstention from the exercise of 
rights. If that is the case, why should not the 
Security Council favor the doctrine that the 
instruments of force and violence should yield 
to the pursuits of peace, and that if the Syrian 
guns and the Israeli fishermen must be separated, 
this should be done by the removal of the former 
rather than of the latter? I wonder if the United 
Kingdom representative, who dwelt on_ this 
matter in a speech containing many thoughtful 
and balanced observations, can see any defect in 
the logic and morality of this idea. 


But failing the acceptance of such an ap- 
proach, the best solution is that both parties 
should maintain their legal rights in their full 
plenitude, but should also rigidly observe the 
exhortation which does arise in the Western 
draft resolution under which Syrian gun posi- 
tions would be forbidden, as they already are 
by the Armistice, to fire across the demarcation 
line in any circumstances at all. 


I am confident that these considerations will 
appeal to General Burn’s sense of objectivity 
and equity, and it is in that spirit that we shall 
explain our reservations on this particular 
proposal. 


Suggestions have been made on the question 
of indemnities for losses incurred by civilians 
in the engagement of December 11. It is a 
general feature of recent frontier incidents that 
Arab attacks, maraudings and so-called com- 
mando raids are specifically directed against 
unarmed civilians, whereas Israeli defensive re- 
sponses are aimed at the military or para-mili- 
tary units which undertake assaults and depre- 
dation upon Israeli life and property. On De- 
cember 11 the object was to engage Syrian armed 
forces which sought to establish a de facto con- 
trol over a part of Israel territory by organizing 
assaults upon Israel vessels on the Lake. It is a 
tragic and regrettable circumstance that eight 
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Syrian civilians lost their lives taking refuge in 
a Syrian machine-gun post. 

Now this is not the first time that a discussion 
on compensation has arisen in the operation of 
the Syrian-Israeli Armistice Agreement. On the 
first occasion when the question arose in June 
1954, an Israeli offer to indemnify the families 
of two Arabs killed near Shamalne village in the 
Demilitarized Zone was rejected by the Syrian 
representative as what he called “a novelty with 
reference to the Mixed Armistice Commission”, 
On subsequent occasions in this and other Mixed 
Armistice Commissions the United Nations 
Chairman has invariably abstained on the vote 
on resolutions calling for indemnities on the 
grounds that this point is not covered by the 
General Armistice Agreements concerned. It is 
quite clear that this is essentially a matter for 
the direct bilateral relations of States. 


‘THE STARTING-POINT of my Government’s ap- 

proach is the equality of rights and obligations 
between the parties subscribing to the Armistice 
Agreements. When we deal with something as 
tragic as the loss of civilian life, the need to 
preserve equality is absolutely paramount. It is 
one thing to establish a general principle and 
procedure under which compensation would be 
due in respect of civilian losses suffered by any 
party through action by another party, in viola- 
tion of the Armistice Agreements. It is some- 
thing quite different to suggest the application 
of such a procedure in one particular case. A 
general arrangement, whatever its merits or 
defects on practical grounds, would fall with 
absolute equality both on Israel and its neighbors. 
Sometimes it would constitute a penalty against 
one party—sometimes against the other. The 
purposes of the arrangement, both of deterrence 
and of consolation, would be available to both 
parties in complete equity and with no hint of 
discrimination. 

A greater number of Israeli civilians have lost 
their lives through armistice violations ascribed 
by the Mixed Armistice Commission to Arab 
States than have citizens of Arab countries 
through violations ascribed to Israel. Both for 
this specific reason and on general grounds of 
conscience, it would surely be wrong to attempt 
a selective application of the compensation 
principle to the victims of a particular clash— 
while making no corresponding provision for 
the scores and hundreds of Israelis who have 
lost their lives at Arab hands in violation of the 
Armistice Agreement. 

The public sentiment of Israel, and I should 
think of any nation, would be affronted by such 
a slight, however inadvertent, to the memory 
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of hundreds of victims of these tragic clashes. 
Thus if the principle of indemnification is to be 
applied to the past, then it must be applied to the 
past comprehensively and equally. If it is applied 
to the future, then it must be applied to the 
future comprehensively and equally. I am cer- 
tain that Dr. Tsiang must have had such a gen- 
eral principle of equality in mind when he spoke 
movingly on this subject out of what he called 
“4 sense of justice”. 

The issues of conscience raised by such a prob- 
lem are so profound and far-reaching that no 
member of the Security Council can possibly 
wish to violate the principle of equality in so 
intimate and sacred a realm. I have no doubt 
that it is this reason, as well as the considerations 
of law, justice and practicability which they 
have adduced, which led the representatives of 
France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States to abstain from advocating a selective 
indemnification in this particular case. The rep- 
resentative of Peru, who stressed that his ap- 
proach to this problem was based on civic law, 
and not on a punitive impulse, must surely en- 
dorse the principle of equality to which I have 
referred. Israel and Syria have every opportu- 
nity of directly exchanging views and reaching 
agreements on specific claims—the more so as 
the problem arises in the context of a bilateral 
agreement by which they are both bound. These 
broad considerations of principle and conscience 
will determine my Government’s approach to 
any problem of indemnification in which it 
might appear, whether as a claimant or a 
respondent. 

Two draft resolutions now stand before the 
Security Council. We believe that the tone and 
content of the draft resolutions submitted by 
France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States do inadequate justice to the tormenting 
conditions under which Israel pursues its quest 
for peaceful development and for freedom from 
constant menace. The expressions of condemna- 
tion, concern and warning are, in our view, 
wholly disproportionate to the action to which 
they refer. Members of the Security Council 
will doubtless recall the tragic events of 1947 
and 1948 when the regular armies of six Arab 
States invaded Israel in order to destroy it in the 
very hour of its birth. In the bitter fighting that 
followed over 6,000—not 56, not 60, not 600 
but 6,000—young Israelis were killed and much 
of the country laid waste. Yet the student of 
history will not find in the many resolutions 
which were adopted by this Council at that time 
any condemnation or censure of the aggressors, 
who made no secret of their responsibility and, 
indeed, gloried in it, or any clear expression of 
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the Council’s view that open war undertaken in 
defiance of the will of the United Nations was. 
reprehensible. 

How, then, can France, can the United King- 
dom, how can the United States, justify the idea 
that the murder of thousands in an attempt to 
destroy a country is less serious in the literature 
and jurisprudence of the Security Council than 
one single episode with infinitely lesser loss of 
life and without any attempt to change an 
established international situation by force? 
These considerations should weigh with the 
sponsors of this draft resolution in bringing 
their language into some due proportion with 
the past record of the Security Council. They 
can hardly be under any impression that Syria 
is appreciative of their tripartite concern. The 
Syrian representative this morning has expressed 
scorn for Sir Pierson Dixon, contentious critic- 
ism for Mr. Alphand and helpful advice to Mr. 
Lodge on how the United States should apply 
its economic aid agreements, If T »as disposed to 
be despondent at the fact that Syria does isot 
recognize Israel’s sovereignty, I might perhaps 
find consolation in the fact that Syria does not 
recognize the sovereignty of the United States 
either. 

Mr. Shukairy appeared before us as a sort of 
one-man world government. He is competent, 
in his view, to describe agreements between the 
United States and Israel as “intolerable”—intol- 
erable to him. I am sure this rebuke will be borne 
in mind by all governments which enter into 
agreements with other governments without 
first obtaining clearance and indulgence in 
Damascus. The saving merit of the tripartite 
draft resolution is that it contains a minimal 
reference to Syrian violations, and it calls upon 
both parties to respect the demarcation line. 
The vital necessity of this last provision has 
been vividly illustrated by the Syrian represent- 
ative, who has made statements of unbelievable 
extremism, such as the following which I quote. 
He said at a previous meeting: 

“IT must state that there are no frontiers 
between Syria and Israel, and I make this 
declaration from the table of the Security 
Council . . . I should like to tell Israel from 
the table of the Council that Israel has no 
legal or political status, not only on Lake 
Tiberias, but on every inch that lies now under 
the control of Israel.” 

Can it be conceived that any other Member 
or at least any non-Arab Member of the United 
Nations would ever make a statement totally 
denying the jurisdiction of a Member State of 
the United Nations? Can there be a more vivid 
proof that the real problem before us is the 
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aspiration of Syria and of other Arab States to 
encompass the destruction of a neighboring 
State? These ominous statements by the Syrian 
representative show a complete disregard for 
Israel’s rights as a member of the United Na- 
tions and as a party to the Syrian-Israel Armi- 
stice Agreement. If Syria has no frontier with 
Israel, then Israel has no frontier with Syria. If 
such a sinister conclusion were to be accepted 
for a single moment, we would reach the gro- 
tesque conclusion that there are two neighbor- 
ing Members of the United Nations which are 
not bound, one to another, by the system of 
mutual rights and obligations defined in our 
Charter. I have never heard any doctrine which 
so offended the spirit of the Charter, with the 
exception of the equally discredited Arab theory 
of belligerency and a “state of war”... 

The Security Council will surely understand 
the significance which we attach to the opening 
of fire against us from across the Syrian frontier, 
when that fire is directed on the authority of a 
Government which has such overt claims against 
our sovereignty and integrity. A call to Syria 
to respect the Armistice border is perhaps the 
most fundamental and important measure 
which the Council can take. 


NOW TURN to the document presented on be- 

half of the Soviet Union. This draft resolu- 
tion does not make any claim to objectivity. 
The Soviet representative has simply copied 
down certain extreme and partisan views of the 
Syrian Government, and has put the name of 
his delegation to Syrian views. 

The Soviet draft resolution completely ignores 
the important passages of the Chief of Staff’s 
report which refer to contraventions of the 
Armistice Agreement by Syria. Here we have 
a remarkable paradox. Syria establishes a gun 
position in Israel’s territory. Syria opens fire on 
Israeli vessels in Israeli waters. Syria defines 
250 meters of Israeli territory as Syrian “terri- 
torial waters” and instructs its armed forces to 
extend their controls beyond the Syrian fron- 
tier into an area of Israeli jurisdiction. All of 
these things are established by the Chief of Staff’s 
report. Yet a permanent member of the Security 
Council finds it possible to formulate proposals 
which completely disregard these findings. Sim- 
ilarly, the Soviet draft resolution refuses to say 
anything requiring Syria to respect the Armistice 
demarcation line and to avoid firing across it, 
as has happened so frequently in the past. Ignor- 
ing the equality of rights of Israel and Syria 
under the Armistice Agreement, and thereby 
discriminating against hundreds of Israelis who 
have lost their lives at Arab hands, the Soviet 
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draft resolution includes an injunction, which 
it chooses to call a “decision” on how the indem- 
nification problem should be solved, without 
agreement between sovereign States. 

Israel deeply regrets this unbalanced approach. 
We see here the unfortunate extension of an at- 
titude previously expressed in the vetoing of 
two important resolutions of the Security Coun- 
cil, for no other reason than that they empha- 
sized an Arab duty to observe Charter obliga- 
tions and treaty obligations towards Israel. We 
are here acutely reminded of the inequitable 
disadvantage under which Israel labors in the 
Security Council. Ever since the veto frustrated 
two basic Security Council decisions in 1954, 
we have been gravely aware of the effects of this 
imbalance. Israel here comes before a tribunal 
where the only alternatives, whatever the merits 
of the case, are a verdict for the Arabs or no 
verdict at all. 

I think I have weighed my words carefully 
and I am accurately describing the position 
created by a habit of vetoing resolutions when- 
ever they seem to give indulgence to Israel’s 
case. And I ask whether any citizen in any 
country would find satisfaction in recourse to 
a court where the only available verdict was a 
verdict against him? In the light of what hap- 
pened in the B’not Ya’acov and Suez discussions, 
what weight can we attach to Syrian or Soviet 
contentions that if Israel has a grievance, its 
best course is to submit it to the Security Coun- 
cil? We fear that the doctrine that a Security 
Council resolution should not contain material 
which raises Arab objections now finds expres- 
sion in the Soviet draft resolution, which in my 
Government’s view is not based on objective 
criteria. 

Israel will give serious consideration to the 
views expressed by members of the Security 
Council. But we hope that the Council, in its 
turn, will make an imaginative effort to com- 
prehend the difficulties and burdens of a small 
people which has no other aspiration but to be 
left alone to cultivate its garden; to pursue the 
ways of peace; to develop its society and culture 
within its modest domain of sovereignty; to be 
free from illicit hostility which has besieged it 
for seven years; and to testify in its new inde- 
pendence to the deep vitality and grandeur of 
its immortal traditions. 
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Berchtesgaden — 
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Ruin or Relic 


by Gabriel Gersh 


DROVE DOWN the valley in the dusk, and a 

group of people outside the Berchtesgadener 
Hof reminded me of the journalists, press photo- 
graphers and local citizens who had gathered 
outside the same hotel sixteen years ago, waiting 
for Mr. Chamberlain to return from his visit to 
Hitler. 

But this time the group was made up of 
American soldiers, and they were discussing no- 
thing more serious than the respective merits of 
the bowling alley and a particular night club. 
For Berchtesgaden is now a leave center for 
American troops, and the Russians have long 
since cleared away Hitler’s ashes with all the 
rubble of his proud chancellory in their sector 
of Berlin. The Fuehrer’s fleet of cars no longer 
sweeps through this little town in the early hours 
of the morning on its way to the Berghof, his 
retreat in the mountains. 

Now the home of the maniac, whose ambition 
to be treated as a god brought more suffering to 
mankind than any other man’s ambition in his- 
tory, is a sinister ruin. The immense and famous 
window of his conference hall is an empty hole 
through which the autumn sun shines on broken 
bricks and charred wood. Upstairs are three safes 
with gaping doors. Even the tiles have gone from 
the bathrooms, and the names of American sol- 
diers are scrawled over all the walls. The view of 
the mountains is marred by bomb craters, in one 
of which, near the entrance gate, the twisted 
remains of a car show above the green slime. 

Away to the right is a wrecked villa which 
used to house the loyal thugs of the security 
services, and behind it are the ruins of Bormann’s 
mountain house—Bormann, whose disappearance 
has already given rise to legend. Goering’s villa 
lies round the corner of a hillock that has been 
hollowed out to provide an air-raid shelter, but 
I was not allowed to approach it for some ob- 
scure reason. 

A little farther up the mountainside are the 
ruins of the spacious barracks that were needed 
by the men who had the task of protecting the 
Fuehrer, and of the “Platterhof,” the guest house 
frequented by those who were to be received in 
audience. Two workmen were dismantling the 
marble stones of its immense and splendid ter- 
race, and were taking them away in wheelbar- 
rows to some new destination. 

Near the barracks another road climbs steeply 
up the mountain. Notices in English and German 
announce that nobody may make use of it under 


any circumstances. It zigzags through the pine 
trees almost to the summit. There it leads to the 
tunnel at the end of which is the elevator to 
the Eagle’s Nest, a house which cost at least 
$3,000,000 to build and which Hitler used at the 
most on five occasions. For the electric heating 
of this house and elevator alone, which was 
switched on from the S.S. barracks when the 
Fuehrer’s approach was announced, the German 
taxpayer had to produce some $3,000 a month. 

In Hitler’s time this whole area of Obersalz- 
berg (not to be confused with Salzburg, miles 
away across the Austrian border) was shut in by 
an iron and barbed-wire fence. The fence has 
disappeared—the local farmers saw to that. But 
the problem of the future of the area is still un- 
solved. How can it be rendered harmless for 
future generations? One suggestion was that the 
churches should combine to convert the Eagle’s 
Nest into a chapel, but most pilgrims might 
be political rather than religious. It might be 
blown up, but there is the danger that the blast 
would find an outlet down the elevator-shaft 
and leave the building itself more or less intact. 


T Now seems probable that it will become one 
of those places that are marked by asterisks in 
Baedeker to denote their fine views or their his- 
toric interest. The local authorities would be 
unpardonably stupid if they did not see in these 
ruins a wonderful source of income, and there 
are many claimants to their ownership. Already 
the owners of cafes and kiosks near the Berghof 
do a magnificent trade in picture postcards and 
surreptitious gossip about the old days—open 
talk is discouraged by the Bonn government lest 
it should degenerate into Nazi propaganda. 

But indirect propaganda is not prevented as 
easily as that. Within three miles of the Berghof 
I met a smart young German who was quite 
frank about his pro-Nazi sympathies. “We Ger- 
mans,” he said, “were forced into the war be- 
cause we could not accept the murder and tor- 
ture of our people on the frontiers by Polish 
gangsters. I know that the English and French 
had organized groups of Poles to kill Germans 
along the frontier in order to terrify us into sub- 
mitting to Poland. When we could not either 
submit or see hundreds of innocent Germans 
brutally murdered, we were forced to go to war. 
What’s more, we would have won the war had 
it not been for the mistakes of Hitler and the 
Nazis.” 
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There are many Germans who are thus pre- 
paring themselves for another leader; who con- 
demn Hitler because he failed rather than be- 
cause he so nearly succeeded in clamping an 
abominable and cruel system upon the world. 
There are also Germans who blame Chamber- 
lain for his appeasement, rather than themselves 
for allowing Hitler to gain so much power by 
such bestial methods (and their alarming lack of 
responsibility emphasizes the courage of those 
few Germans who ran the greatest risks and suf- 
fered the worst hardships in their support of the 
elementary human rights that we in the demo- 
cratic countries can still take for granted). 

It is unlikely that the rest of the world 
will easily forget Adolf Hitler. For years to 
come pilgrims and tourists will drive up the 
steep mountain road from Berchtesgaden to the 
Berghof, and probably the still steeper road to 
the Eagle’s Nest. The Germans who have hither- 
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to made this journey seem to be moved more by 
anger over its cost than by regret over Hitler’s 
defeat. Of the future visitors who may drink 
their beer or coffee in Hitler’s study, or brave 
the winds that howl across the terrace of the 
Eagle’s Nest, probably an increasing number 
will come to render homage to the dead leader. 

It is thus important that the fate of Obersalz- 
berg should be settled without delay by the Bonn 
government. On the one hand, a fairly normal 
curiousity is likely to induce German and foreign 
tourists to part with their money to see this place 
from which Hitler so nearly ruled the world. On 
the other hand, there is an equally normal objec- 
tion to the commercial and political abuses to 
which this curiousity might give rise. Whatever 
Bonn’s decision may be, it is unlikely that the 
world will soon forget the bitter memories now 
aroused by these ruins that deface the mountain- 
side above Berchtesgaden. 


The Return of Amsterdam Jewry 


by Malcolm D. Rivkin 


+ menage THOUSAND Amsterdam Jews sur- 

vive a pre-war community of 80,000. Rot- 
terdam, The Hague, Delft and other Dutch 
cities have Jewish populations, but the Amster- 
dam community remains dominant. It numbers 
half the survivors of the 140,000 who were 
living in Holland when the persecution by the 
Nazis began in that country, and one wonders 
how well they have readjusted themselves to the 
society that was unable to offer them safety 
fifteen years ago. 

Why do these people stay? I asked one of 
Amsterdam’s most prominent Jews, who is a 
firm Zionist, a writer of national significance, 
and a survivor of Bergen Belsen. 

“I suppose I should go to Israel if I am to 
stand by what I believe . . . but,” and he stop- 
ped for a moment, puzzled. Then, opening 
his palms in a gesture of inevitability: “Dutch 
is my language. I think in it. The nuances, the 
turns of a phrase—this is my life. I stay because 
I could not live in another language.” 

For a professor of law at the University, re- 
gaining his old position was enough to keep him 
in the city, even though he felt Judaism had 
little future in Europe. “My sons will go to 
Israel, but I will remain here.” 


Mr. RIVKIN is a research assistant in City and Regional 
Planning at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Upon graduation from Harvard in 1953, he was awarded 
a Fulbright Fellowship to the University of Amsterdam. 


Another man, still limping from an old 
wound, looked about his modest apartment and 
said with pride: ““This is all mine. When I came 
from the camps, my wife and I had nothing. 
Now we have a home and three fine children. 
We cannot start all over again. We cannot give 
this up.” 

Many give economic security or just being 
too tired to run any more as their reasons for 
remaining. But it would seem that more than 
an old job or inertia is needed to hold a man in 
a place where his loved ones have been destroyed. 
Such an additional pull exists in the memories 
of an Amsterdam gone by, in the roots that go 
as deep as the pilings which keep the city from 
being swept away by the action of the water. 
For these people, bred in a land that taught them 
to respect the dignity of man, are Dutchmen and 
Amsterdammers above all else. Militant nation- 
alism rarely comes to the surface, and many 
seem to regret that they do feel such irrevoc- 
able ties with the Netherlands—but they can 
not leave. 

Without restoration of stolen property, emo- 
tional bonds with the city would probably be 
much weaker. Immediately after the war and 
before the government could begin the long, 
complex restitution process, some 4,000 Jews 
left Amsterdam for other countries. Now emi- 
gration, though still sizable, has fallen off mark- 
edly. Both economic and political rehabilitation 
have been successful, and discrimination does 
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not exist either in jobs or in education. Life in 
Amsterdam is secure, and it is not to be ex- 
changed for anonymity in a place which holds 
no memories, good or bad. 

At least the older people react this way, for 
the national feeling and the desire to remain 
Dutch do not filter down to the youth, the 
majority of whom are preparing to emigrate. 
Few run off with the desperation of earlier days, 
but they bide their time and wait, knowing 
with a kind of certainty that they will leave 
sooner or later. 

One Sunday morning in early fall, I walked 
through the old city with a student in education 
from the University. When I began to praise 
the beauties of the neighborhood, he stopped 
me with: “Yes, the streets are lovely, but I can 
not live here. I cannot stay where every day I 
remember my parents standing on this corner 
or coming out of that building. . . where I 
remember the Nazis taking them away.” When 
he gets his degree, this student will leave for 
Israel. 

Barely a third of the young Jews are Zionists. 
But among the Zionists one finds the conviction 
that Israel is the only place where they or Jewry 
will be at peace. Almost as many young people 
want to settle in the United States or Canada 
as in Israel. On the whole, they are less interested 
in the Jewish people than the Zionists, and they 
feel that the Western Hemisphere offers security 
and unlimited opportunity—especially in med- 
icine and other scientific fields. 

Why the split between the young and old on 
the desire to emigrate? Some of it reflects a 
feeling that runs through the younger members 
of Dutch society in general. Their country is 
so small and overcrowded that economic pros- 
pects are severely limited. Over 100,000 Hol- 
landers have gone to Canada alone in the last 
ten years. Despite enormous land reclamation 
and industrial expansion, there are just not 
enough jobs to go around. The Dutch govern- 
ment is one of the few with an established policy 
of encouraging emigration. 

But emigration is even easier for the Jewish 
youth, because they lack those bonds which tie 
their elders to Holland and things Dutch. They 
lack the “fond memories of an Amsterdam gone 
by.” Their formative years were spent in con- 
centration camps, in hiding, or both; and many 
are orphans. Their earliest memories are bitter. 
Despite the relative prosperity of the post-war 
period, most young Amsterdam Jews have been 
unable to capture the feeling of oneness with 
the city which those who grew up prior to 1940 
Possess. 

For the minority who have no desire to leave, 
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love of country is a powerful deterrent. Some- 
how they have been able to overcome adjust- 
ment difficulties which beset the others, but 
their attachment to Judaism is, on the other 
hand, slight. Strong links with Judaism and a 
wish to remain a Dutchman do not seem to 
tolerate each other in the minds of young 
people. 


EMORIES PARTIALLY insulated older Jews 

from confusion and conflict in society’s 
attitudes after the war, but young people were 
completely exposed to this social urmoil. For 
society did not know what to make of the Jews 
who returned to its midst. Anti-Semitism play- 
ed no part in the struggle to define a consistent 
attitude, because few Dutchmen had been taken 
in by Nazi propaganda. But the pattern of 
relationships had changed, and some of these 
changes persist. 

Not only had the Nazis decimated Amster- 
dam Jewry, but the annihilation was a selective 
one. A proletariat of some 40,000, which form- 
ed half of the pre-war community and the core 
of the distinctive religio-cultural pattern built 
up over 350 years, was wiped out leaving only 
the remnants of a middle class. 

The poor peddlers, shopkeepers, and factory 
workers had lived apart in their “Jodenbuurt”— 
a “voluntary” ghetto. But fifty years of social- 
ism had drawn the Jodenbuurt and the Christ- 
ian working-class closely together. The rigid 
orthodoxy of Amsterdam Judaism was begin- 
ning to lose ground. Intermarriage was on the 
rise, and by 1940 over one-third of all Jewish 
marriages were taking place with Gentiles. Most 
of these unions came from the lower economic 
classes and the large group of intellectuals who, 
while not necessarily Socialists, were beginning 
to be drawn into the revolt against tradition. 

Orthodoxy was not dead, but it could not 
supply a fighting faith in a depression which 
lasted most of the 20th century in Holland. 
Socialism could. And as more and more young 
people of all faiths mingled in a climate of toler- 
ance and political unrest, intermarriage was a 
not-too-difficult step. 

The middle classes remained more aloof, with 
few mixed marriages. But again the setting was 
one of personal freedom. These Jews, although 
for the most part merchants, could be found 
in every walk of life. All the professions were 
open to them. Diamond-cutting and textiles, 
two industries controlled by Jews, formed a 
large part of Amsterdam’s economy, and two 
of the city’s eight aldermen were prominent 
members of the Jewish community. 

In no other European city did the Christian 
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populace fight the “Endlésung der Judenfrage” 
with such vigor and persistance. They protested, 
rioted, staged a general strike which paralyzed 
most of the country in February of 1941. They 
hid Jews in their homes for the duration of the 
persecution, stole babies from deportation trains, 
and smuggled children to safety into neutral 
countries. 

But those who survived were those with 
money or friends with money enough to keep 
them alive for five years. Try as the Amsterdam 
working-class did, they could not block the 
annihilation of the poor, penned in like sheep 
and helpless until the master wanted them for 
slaughter. Nazis themselves gave “preferential 
treatment” to some of the more important 
families who were put in special concentration 
camps. 

After V-E day, society and the Jews had to 
take stock of their relationships to each other. 
Society was shocked, indignant, remorseful at 
the treatment its brethren had received, and 
felt guilty that it had been unable to prevent 
the extermination. Holland wanted to “make it 
up” to those who remained. 


At the same time the oppressed had become 
aliens in that they failed to share in a common, 
intensive experience with the society to which 
they had belonged. Even though many, before 
the war, retained characteristics of seperateness, 
they had not been cut off from the life stream 
of the community. The social, economic, and 
political forces that shape a community’s 
growth acted on Jew and Christian alike. But 
the Nazi oppression meted out to the Jewish 
population was of a different order than that 
directed at society as a whole. 

Jews did not become the objects of hatred by 
the Hollanders, but persecution did succeed in 
isolating them in a different world of experience. 
The genus “Jew” could not again be an “‘accept- 
ed part” of society. He was an individual, dis- 
tinct and outside, his position an insoluble 
dilemma. 

Dutch literature of the postwar period is 
replete with novels and essays wrestling with 
this dilemma. In the most popular of these 
novels, Adrian van der Veen’s ‘““The Wild Feast”, 
the Narrator says: 

“How will it ever again be possible to rid our- 
selves of what has happened, to cleanse our uncon- 
scious, our instincts? Our quasi-tolerant speeches are 
just the same as anti-Semitism, a debasing of Juda- 
ism. Every Jew .. . should spit in our filthy, blood- 
spattered Christian faces, should hurl away our fa- 
vors, and should shun the suspicious, dishonest, 
shameful evil of our love.” 


During the war the Jew was a Dutchman 
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to be saved from an invader’s clutches. Only 
afterwards was there time for Jews and Gentiles 
to realize they had drawn apart. 


A counter-current mitigated some strain, but 
also served to cloud the larger relationships stil] 
further. Years of hiding, of living 24 hours a day 
with Christians had brought many into even 
closer bonds with non-Jews than before. The 
Jews saw how the others behaved and, as one 
professor put it: “They were able to see that 
one could live without being an Orthodox Jew 
and not be damned for it.” 

Ties with traditionalism were eaten away, 
and lack of contact with fellow Jews cut 
through the social isolation that had existed in 
peacetime. For these were the middle classes who 
had kept a cool but respectful distance from 
each other. The way was clear for families to 
become permanently joined through intermar- 
riage, and one finds numerous cases of girls 
marrying their protectors and of young men 
marying the daughters of families who sheltered 
them. 

Yet even here there is no consistent pattern. 
Often the situation became too strained, and 
withdrawal resulted. 


Women outnumber men in the Jewish popu- 
lation by a ratio of 1,138 to 1,000 and, as a 
result, many young girls are under pressure to 
marry Christians. One social worker comment- 
ing on this said: “Take a plain-looking girl of 
average intelligence. What are her chances of 
marrying a Jew? None too good. She is just 
about forced to intermarry if she wants to stay 
here and marry at all.” 

The proletariat has been eliminated, but Jew- 
ish-Christian weddings are on the _ increase. 
Society sanctions them. Orthodox Judaism is 
too weak to prevent them, and the battles and 
parental anguish which so often surround mixed 
marriage in this country rarely occur. 

Other problems do occur, however. A large 
number of these mixed couples are happy, but 
the Jewish partner is often exposed to the con- 
tradictory aspects of society’s attitudes in a way 
that those who remain among their co-religion- 
ists escape. Social-work agencies find many cases 
of psychological disturbance among these fam- 
ilies. 


ESPITE THE TENSIONS of the postwar years, 

little real anti-Semitism and no discrimina- 
tion exist. With the passage of time, society is 
losing the air of neurosis with which it tinged 
its feelings towards the survivors, and occasion- 
ally something significant happens to show that 
the spirit of brotherhood which motivated 
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Amsterdammers during the conflict is still very 
much alive. 

During the spring tulip season of 1954, Ger- 
man tourists in large numbers visited Amster- 
dam and the flower fields of Haarlem and the 
Keukenhof. This was the first time since 1945 
that Germans had been allowed in the Nether- 
lands without a visa, and their big tourist busses 
streamed past the border, bringing 150,000 
people during a single weekend. 

On the whole no trouble occurred, an indica- 
tion that mutual hatred was beginning to wane. 
But one day the passengers on a crowded street- 
car heard a German voice from the rear saying: 
“The trouble with this city is that there are too 
damn many Jews around.” In a flash the con- 
ductor stopped the car, and the man was beaten 
up and thrown into the street. 

A week later I overheard two laborers in a 
lunch-room talking earnestly. One was trying 
to persuade the other that he should not feel so 
strongly against the Germans. “But look what 
they did to the Jews,” the dissenter replied. 
“They were our people. I can never forgive the 
Germans that.” 


Were iT Nor for social agencies, many of the 

survivors would be poverty-stricken, ner- 
ous wrecks today. Understaffed and overwork- 
ed, the orphanages, relief organizations and 
mental health groups have done a Trojan job 
of rehabilitation. Over 1,000 people in Amster- 
dam receive support in one way or another. 
While the government provides welfare funds 
and financial support for orphanages, private 
Jewish agencies supplement this income and 
administer the various programs. 

The aged and the orphans have benefited most. 
They are the ones whose families had been 
completely torn away and who are too young 
or too old to continue life alone. Agencies like 
“Joods Maatschappelijk Werk,” “L’Ezrath Ha- 
yeled,” and ORT bring them together, provide 
vocational training, feed them hope and supply 
a comfortable Jewish milieu which eases the 
burden of life without loved ones. Traditional 
customs and ceremonies play a large part in these 
activities. As long as the agencies continue 
to serve, they will act as a cohesive element 
within Amsterdam Jewry. 

But Judaism as a religion has been unable to 
adapt itself to postwar changes in the nature 
and outlook of the community. Synagogues, 
while claiming close to two-thirds of the popula- 
tion as members, are almost empty. Strict 
Orthodoxy has refused to bend, and a miniscule 
Reform movement is unable to capture the 


imagination of the rest. “Our doctrine will 
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never change,” a religious-school teacher told 
me. “There is no room for progressive Judaism 
in Holland. Orthodoxy will remain as it is.” 

Unlike religion’s experience, Zionism has had 
results. Through propaganda and education, 
partly within the congregations and partly in 
areas of its own organization, Zionism has made 
many aware of Jewish history and has taught 
Hebrew to hundreds. But it holds no hope for 
those who want Dutch Judaism to bloom again, 
since the leaders believe that all the young 
people should leave for Israel. Many of these 
leaders are on the boards of congregations, and 
their fatalistic attitude towards a growth of 
Judaism in Holland has helped sap religion’s 
remaining strength. The movement has not yet 
admitted the possibility of co-existence. 

The one institution which holds most promise 
for the future is the parochial school system. 
In Holland parochial education is so accepted 
that the government subsidizes it almost as 
much as the public school system. Almost 400 
children attend the Jewish parochial primary 
and high schools where they learn Hebrew and 
the principles of Judaism as well as the ordinary 
academic subjects. A special board of education, 
equipped with the latest Hebrew-teaching tech- 
nique, has charge of the curriculum. 

But once the children leave school and look 
for means of channeling what they have learned, 
they are in difficulty. They must choose between 
Orthodoxy, which many find anachronistic and 
repellent, or Zionism, which sends them away 
from Amsterdam to another land. Children 
learn basic Judaism, true enough, but the com- 
munity loses them. 


NE AFTERNOON I stood in the hallway of a 
half-empty diamond factory, asking the 
dapper manager about present Jewish activity 
in the industry. Suddenly his face clouded over. 
“Who are you? Why do you come here? 
What are you trying to do?” 

I tried to explain my purpose, but he didn’t 
allow me to finish. As his complexion turned 
from a leaden hue to crimson, and as beads of 
perspiration began to form on his forehead, 
the man cried: “Listen to me! I had the honor, 
the great honor of being a Jew during the war, 
and I’m sick of it, through with it!” He wheeled 
around and disappeared down the corridor. 


A violent experience leaves its mark on the 
human psyche. It is a tribute to man’s almost 
unbelievable resiliency in the face of depression 
that more people are not like this industrialist. 
For he is in the minority. Dutch Judaism today 
faces immense problems of survival, but these 
problems are less difficult in comparison with 
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the ten-year struggle of human beings to re- 
establish their self-respect and self-confidence. 
Some have failed and live in a world of con- 
stant fear. No one can forget; but for the most 
part the Jewish men and women of Amsterdam 
have pushed horror to the rear of consciousness. 
Ten years ago they were marked off as people 
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who had nothing to look forward to with hope, 
and consciousness of that common intense ex- 
perience still holds them together. Non-Jews 
tried to embrace them and often failed, but as 
years of peace make memories shorter, the genus 
“Jew” is being restored to an equal place in 
society. 


The Yiddish Theater in Kiev, 1945 


by B. Ma’aravi 


Cc was AT the close of 1944. Though the sounds 
of cannon could still be heard and bloody 
battles were still raging, victory was already in 
the air. 

In mid-1944 a few theaters had been reopened 
in Kiev. Only the Yiddish Theater, which had 
been evacuated at the outbreak of war to Kzak- 
stan and later to Pirgana in Uzbekistan, was not 
permitted to reopen its doors. The reason given 
was that no theater was available since its old 
quarters on Krashchatek Street had been razed 
by incendiary bombs, but the Jewish artists 
realized that the reason advanced was only a 
subterfuge. 


For months the management of the Yiddish 
Theater wrangled with the authorities until 
permission was at last granted the troupe to leave 
Uzbekistan. They were helped by the fact that 
one of their members—Moshe Goldblatt—had 
once been the star of the Kaganowich Theater in 
Biro-Bidjan. Kaganowich himself, a member of 
the Politburo and a leading figure in the Com- 
munist Party, helped Goldblatt obtain permis- 
sion to take his troupe to Cernauti, the capital 
of Bukovina. 


The train which took the troupe from Uzbek- 
istan to Bukovina stopped for a few tantalizing 
hours in Kiev, but the actors had no opportunity 
to stop over for a visit to their old home city. 
In the course of the trip, they looked out of the 
train windows at countless Jewish towns devas- 
tated by the enemy. 


On the 19th of December, 1944, these 52 
Yiddish actors and actresses who had managed 
to keep together all through the war, arrived in 
Cernauti. Among them were such well known 
theatrical figures as Jacob Liebert, Israel Becker 
(now director of the “Habima” in Israel) and 
Weissman. 


This is an excerpt from “Naphtulei Dor,” Volume II 
of the history of Jews and the Zionist movement in the 
USSR. This book recently appeared in Hebrew, edited by 
B. West. 


At that time there were about 60,000 Jews in 
Cernauti—a population consisting mostly of 
survivors of Transnistria and returnees from 
various refuges in Russia. The USSR had impos- 
ed its pattern of life on this occupied area and 
the Jewish population was no exception. Two 
Yiddish schools were established, Soviet-style, 
with a barely discernable national content. Yid- 
dish newspapers were banned despite the super- 
iority in numbers of the Jewish population. All 
official organs were published in either Ukrain- 
ian or Russian. 

The Yiddish Theater opened with Moshe-Leib 
Pinchovsky’s timely play “I live”, a drama based 
on the life of the Jew in the ghetto and his 
struggle to remain a human being in the midst 
of suffering and terror. The play concluded with 
an epilogue showing the rise of a partisan group 
from among the oppressed and the heroic fight 
against the enemy. 

When the curtain rose on the opening night it 
revealed a small dark drape on which was paint- 
ed an outstretched hand bearing aloft a flaming 
torch, surrounded by the Hebrew words (Soviet 
spelling) in silver thread “Am Israel Chai” 
(long live Israel). This evoked a storm of ap- 
plause and the ensuing play was received with 
enthusiasm. 

The troupe was not happy in Cernauti. They 
longed for their home— Kiev —and dreamed 
only of the time when they could return. A few 
months later their director, Moshe Goldblatt, 
approached the authorities about the possibility 
of the troupe’s returning to its home-seat. All 
other theatrical groups (the opera, the Ukrain- 
ian Theater) had returned home to Kiev. Why 
not the Yiddish Theater as well? 

“Let us at least give a few performances in 
Kiev,” Goldblatt begged of Mikola Bazhan, the 
Ukrainian Minister of Culture and Education. 
But even this concession was refused. ‘Kiev has 
no need of a Yiddish theater now,” was his 
abrupt reply. 

Goldblatt and Spektarov, the manager of the 
Yiddish Theater, travelled to Moscow to induce 
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the higher authorities to allow them to return 
to Kiev. They found a champion in Michoels, 
the famous Soviet Yiddish actor, who presented 
their case to the Soviet Ministry of Art and 
Education. He was only partially successful— 
obtaining permission for a month’s engagement 
in Kiev for the troupe. There was nothing to do 
but accept this compromise. 


[N JUNE, 1945, the entire Yiddish Theater 

troupe arrived in Kiev where the Operetta 
Theater at 5 Krasno Armeiyskaya Street (form- 
erly Bolshaya Vasilovskaya) was turned over to 
them. Placards announcing the first perform- 
ance—“I  Live”—were distributed in Russian 
as well as Yiddish. The morning after they were 
posted many of them bore vicious comments 
scribbled across their face: “Too Bad!”, “Your 
home should be in the grave,” etc., indicating 
only too clearly the presence of virulent anti- 
Semitism. 

The first performance took place according to 
schedule. It was attended by many illustrious 
guests, high government officials, members of 
the Communist Party and leading personages of 
the artistic world. The theater was packed and 
the Jewish audience received the play with 
enthusiasm. 

Despite the constantly present fear of anti- 
Semitic outbreaks, the Jews of Kiev crowded 
the theater at every performance. Kiev at that 
time was a seething bed of unrest due to the 
grumbling of the Ukrainian squatters who re- 
fused to give up the Jewish homes and property 
they had confiscated during the Nazi occupa- 
tion. 

On the tenth day of the troupe’s engagement 
this unrest flared up. A Jewish officer, returning 
from the front where he had served with dis- 
tinction, came back to his apartment to find a 
Ukrainian family occupying it. During the 
argument which followed, the officer took out 
his gun and shot the Ukrainian dead. Like wild- 
fire a rumor spread in the city that the Jews 
were killing the Christians. 

Despite this tense situation, the Yiddish Thea- 
ter continued with its performances. The twen- 
tieth anniversary of the Yiddish State Theater 
{an honorary title vested upon it in pre-war 
days) fell at just about this time. Einikeit, the 
Yiddish organ of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Com- 
mittee, acclaimed the twenty years of achieve- 
ments of the troupe in a leading article and 
Michoels made a special trip from Moscow to 
direct the anniversary celebration. 

That evening the curtain rose on four promi- 
nent figures of the Yiddish stage—Michoels, 
Liebert, Kalmanovich and Ada Sunz. Michoels 
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delivered the key-speech, speaking of the mas- 
sacre of millions of Jews by the Nazis and pay- 
ing a moving tribute to the memory of the 
Nazis’ victims among the Jews of the Soviet 
Union. In the midst of his speech he stepped into 
the wings for a moment and returned with three 
urns. As he presented one to each of the actors 
seated on the stage he said: 

“Dear friends, I give you these urns in the 
name of the Jewish people who were saved from 
total extinction by the glorious Red Army. Take 
these urns and tomorrow morning, at the break 
of day, go to the Babi Yar gate of the city 
where more than 100,000 of our murdered 
brothers and sisters lie buried. And when you 
reach this ghastly ground, fill your urns from 
their graves. Water this earth every day and 
soon the soil will begin to bloom—a symbol of 
the rebirth of the Jewish people whom the 
enemy wished to destroy. The Jewish people 
will never be destroyed.” 


Michoel’s stirring words made a profound 
impression on his hearers. The Jewish audience 
received his words with tears. 

The following day an anniversary celebration 
took place at Continental Hall—again attended 
by distinguished members of the official and 
theatrical worlds. The prevailing spirit was one 
of friendship and cordiality toward the Yiddish 
troupe. In the name of the Ukrainian Govern- 
ment Mikola Bazhan greeted the troupe on the 
occasion of its anniversary. The first toast was 
proposed by Michoels who directed his words 
at Bazhan: 


“As representative of your government you 
refused the Yiddish Theater troupe permission 
to return to Kiev. Now you are sitting among 
the very people that the enemy sought to 
destroy. But now you can see with your own 
eyes that we Jews still survive, and will continue 
to do so. Let us drink together and dance!” 


And the two of them—Michoels and Bazhan 
—drank one another’s health and stepped out on 
the dance floor together. 


The Yiddish Theater was so successful that 
its engagements were extended for another fort- 
night after which time the troupe returned to 
Cernauti—having given six consecutive weeks 
of performances in their home-city. 
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“Jewish” Art 


Jewis Scurptors by Karl 
Schwarz. Jerusalem Art Pub- 
lishers (distributors, M. New- 
man Publishing House, Ltd., 
Tel Aviv), SO pp, + 111 
plates). 


HE DISTINGUISHED IsRAELI HIS- 

torian of art, Karl Schwarz, 
erstwhile director of the Jewish 
Museum in Berlin and, subsequent- 
ly, of the Tel Aviv Museum, seems 
a bit uneasy about having assembl- 
ed a volume on “Jewish sculptors.” 
In his preface, Dr. Schwarz de- 
fends himself against any hint of 
chauvinist motivation, asserting 
that his book has “no marked 
nationalist purpose in view.” He 
claims that he uses the term “‘Jew- 
ish” as a “purely psychological con- 
cept,” without clearly explaining 
what he means by this. Later, in 
the introduction to the pictorial 
material, he is more outspoken: 

“No matter how the Jews of 
the Diaspora may liberate them- 
selves of their Jewish heritage and 
Jewish being, they still remain 
Jews who differ from others in 
their spiritual way of life, their 
temperaments and other character- 
istics.” Without quibbling over 
the term “liberate” (doesn’t one 
liberate oneself only of something 
ugly or hurtful?), we still wonder 
whether Dr. Schwarz by this re- 
mark suggests that no matter what 
a Jew produces will show “Jewish” 
characteristics —- even in such 
realms as mathematics, physics, or, 
in this case, sculpture. 

In an earlier volume, Jewish 
Artists of the 19th and 20th Cen- 
turies, Dr. Schwarz left himself 
open to such an interpretation. In 
the chapter on the sculptor Anto- 
kolski he maintained that, on the 
whole, the Jew, “due to the pecu- 
liarities of his race,” lacked the de- 
sire to occupy himself with sculp- 
ture. Dr. Schwarz even went so 
far as to try to explain the Jew’s 
alleged aversion to sculpture by his 
lack of “the sense of symmetry 
and proportion . . . the sureness of 
clear perception. His forever rest- 
lessly questioning soul did not 
know the harmony that is the first 
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requirement for the shaping of a 
form.” 

Yet how did the one hundred 
and seventy sculptors mentioned 
in the present book manage to rid 
themselves of those aforementioned 
“peculiarities” that prevented their 
fathers from becoming sculptors? 
If they “liberated” themselves of 
their Jewishness (to use again Dr. 
Schwarz’s infelicitous verb), in 
what respects did they remain 
Jews differing from other people 
“in their spiritual way of life,” 
etc.? 

I mention this controversial 
point not to impeach Dr. Schwarz 
whose progressive and humanist 
approach to life and art is unas- 
sailable, nor to minimize the value 
of his books which have lodes of 
useful information. Nor doI pro- 
pose to deny that men and women 
who are scientists, artists, writers, 
or, for that matter, engaged in any 
kind of creative work, may not, 
in some subtle way, reflect in their 
creations the milieu in which they 
grew up, the religion in which 
they were reared, the conditions of 
a particular ethnic or cultural 
group to which they belong, or 
even the one to which their parents 
belonged. What I object to is the 
often careless, often over-confident 
manner in which writers on Jew- 
ish art, music, dancing, and liter- 
ature pretend to know the laws of 
inheritance as well as cultural as- 
similation that, supposedly, make 
the creations of Jews perceptibly 
different from those of the Gen- 
tiles. 

Fortunately, the twelve-page in- 
troduction is, apart from the sen- 
tence quoted above, free of the 
“racial” viewpoint that somewhat 
marred the earlier work, Now 
Dr. Schwarz explains the lack of 
sculpture by Jews prior to the 
19th century quite realistically by 
hinting at the “singular conditions 
under which they were compelled 
to live for long centuries.” And 
what about the art of Israel? Dr. 
Schwarz warns us that it is im- 
possible to talk of Israeli artists the 
way one can speak of Italian, 
Dutch, or French artists, since all 
but a few of the men and women 
practising the arts in Israel are 
relatively recent immigrants whose 
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works do not display any national 
characteristics of Israel but “all 
the currents of modern art and its 
theories.” 

The truth, shocking to some, 
pleasing to others, is that Western 
art—to leave the more complicated 
problems of Asiatic, African and 
pre-Columbian art aside—is least 
of all human endeavors subject to 
racial or national limitations. Hel- 
lenistic, Gothic, Renaissance, and 
Baroque art were international 
manifestations, even though in the 
pre-railroad age the differences be- 
tween a sculptor in Pergamon 
from his colleague in Alexandria, 
or between a painter in Nuremberg 
and one in Florence, were not in- 
considerable. In the past hundred 
years, and particularly in this cen- 
tury, national differences have 
dwindled, despite the efforts of 
Mussolini and Hitler. 

The sculptors in this book pro- 
vide the evidence. All of them 
left their homes to study at the 
cosmopolitan academies of Berlin, 
Munich, Paris, Vienna and other 
great art centers where they fell 
under the spell of Impressionism, 
Cubism, Expressionism, Construc- 
tivism, and whatever international 
movements they encountered. Oc- 
casionally, they chose Jewish 
themes—not always successfully. 
Dr. Schwarz who is a man of taste 
correctly dismisses Boris Schatz’ 
Father of the Maccabees as a piece 
whose theatricality and excessive 
pathos is “unbearably repellant.” 
Jacques Lipchitz’ Miracle, however 
— an exultant figure faces, with 
raised arms, the Tablets of the 
Law, out of which grows the 
seven-branched candelabrum — 
shows how Jewish symbols can be 
successfully translated into the ar- 
tistic language of our time. 

The best part of the book is 
the plates, showing the work of 
seventy-two artists (some, and not 
necessarily the most outstanding 
artists, are represented by three 
works, others by one or two). 
In some cases, the photographs do 
not do justice to the work: Reder’s 
Crouching Woman should have 
been photographed from a less un- 
fortunate angle; Rosenthal’s ab- 
stract Fountain cannot be seen 
properly against the facade of the 
Beverly Hills department store 
that serves as a background; in- 
stead of cropping Benno Elkan’s 
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huge Westminster Abbey chan- 
delier, one of the fascinating de- 
tails should have been shown. 
There are a few omissions in the 
valuable alphabetic list of sculp- 
tors. Among the 19th century ar- 
tists, Jacob Guttmann and Hugo 
Rheinhold should have been men- 
tioned; Guttmann, celebrated for 
his portrait busts, died insane in 
his late thirties; Rheinhold’s sculp- 
ture, Ye Shall Be As God, showing 
a chimpanzee holding a human 
skull, once aroused much contro- 
versy. Among contemporaries, the 
Americans Seymour Lipton and 
David Smith should have been in- 
cluded, both of them important 
members of the abstract school. Of 
the last-named artist, Andrew 
Carnduff Ritchie wrote in Sculp- 
ture of the 20th Century: “He 
(Smith) has drawn in metal a 
richer and more varied set of 
images than any other sculptor 
of his generation.” Since Dr. 
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Schwarz mentions painters who 
also engaged in sculpture (among 
them Maurice Sterne), why did he 
omit Issachar Ryback, Mane-Katz, 
the Israeli Menahem Schmitt 
(Shemi) ? 

Dr. Schwarz’s introduction, 
translated from the original Ger- 
man by I. M. Lask, is much too 
short. It is impossible to deal sat- 
isfactorily within the framework 
of a short article with (a) the 
problem of the Jew as an artist, 
(b) the development of European 
sculpture in the last hundred years, 
and (c) the contribution of in- 
dividual Jews to this particular 
branch of art. The third part in 
which an effort is made to char- 
acterize an artist’s work in a brief 
paragraph, or even in a short sen- 
tence, is particularly poor. The 
public profits little from learning 
that one artist “shapes his rhyth- 
mic compositions by hammering 
copper plates” or that another 
“achieves purely decorative forms 
in free play.” 

There are mistakes: Reder’s 
statue, for example, should be 
entitled Accroupié, not Decroupié. 
Several names of persons and places 
are misspelt. But with all its 
faults, Jewish Sculptors offers a 
great deal of material for a more 
detailed, more comprehensive work 
on the subject (if there is, indeed, 
a need for one). Dr. Schwarz 
has saved from oblivion several 
artists who died martyrs’ deaths in 
concentration camps. The two 
most outstanding of them, Moyse 
Kogan and Arnold Zadikow, are 
represented. If there is one char- 
acteristic that is worth noting 
among the one hundred and sev- 
enty Jews in this book it is, on 
the whole, their fresh, bold ap- 
proach to life and art, to subject 
matter, materials and techniques. 
Academicians and eclectics are in 
the minority, and some of the 
leaders of 20th century sculpture 
happen to be Jews. 

ALFRED WERNER 
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